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THE LAST SECRET OF CABALISM. 


WPNHERE appeared at Spa, in the 
year 1720, a young gentleman, 
whose fine figure and good equipage 
created what is now called a great sen- 
sation. He had all the wit and learn- 
ing of that day; talked to the ladies of 
the plurality of worlds in the style of a 
junior Fontenelle, and quoted Montes- 
quieu to the gentlemen. He dropped 
one day from his pocket an extract 
from Voiture’s correspondence which 
furnished half the petit-maitres of Spa 
with pretty billets during the season. 
Then he affected great knowledge of 
state-mysteries : shook his head when 
Prince Eugene was named; hinted at 
Queen Anne’s love for her brother, 
and said something strange about the 
French lady whose accouchment took 
place in King James’s palace, and was 
foster-mother to his heir-apparent. As 
there is remarkable sympathy between 
similar characters, the Chevalier Vala- 
mour, as he chose to call himself, be- 
came very intimate with an obscure 
watch-maker in the suburbs of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. If this recluse had been the 
Emperor Charles V. in his watch- 
making frolic, he could not have known 
more of men and manners. He had 
also a surprising familiarity with the 
names of learned physicians, and now 
and then dropped mystic phrases of 
cabalistical import. He had a daugh- 
ter whom he secreted in a corner of 
his miserable house, and guarded with 
the most anxious care. Our Cheva- 
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lier was duly fascinated with her beau- 
ty, and took all the pains required in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
to recommend himself. Not that he 
fully understood his own meaning, for 
he had a most religious horror of a 
woman’s tongue, especially a wife’s. 
Linnzeus himself, whom he partly re- 
sembled in genius, was not more un- 
fortunate in a shrewish mother than he 
had been. His father’s lady had com- 
pelled him to sweep his own room, pre- 
pare his own breakfast, and perhaps to 
hem his cambric ruffles. Certainly 
this woman’s violence of power had 
contributed to excite and fix his imagi- 
nation on the idea of a placid beauty 
as the most perfect. And as he proba- 
bly did not find one exactly realized in 
the common world, he read romances, 
and especially the “ Count de Gaba- 


lis,” till he conceived something of the | 


kind might be found elsewhere. Ari- 
ette was more like the charming crea- 
ture detained ‘in the palace of silence 
by the King of the Fishes than any 
human female he had ever seen. She 
seemed to have chosen Madame Da- 
cier’s motto, “ Silence is the ornament 
of women ;” if indeed she had a choice, 
which certain mysterious motions of 
the father’s head rendered doubtful. 
One thing was remarkable :—he could 
never prevail on her to shew herself 
by moonlight, nor to lift her veil when 
he had spoken to her half an hour. At 
the expiration of that time she always 
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dropped the light and elegant screen of 
black silk net which was constantly at- 
tached to her fine hair. This, and the 
marble paleness of of Ariette’s counte- 
nance, gave something of poetic sancti- 
ty to her character, which her profound 
modesty and secluded mode of life 
completed. He was often tempted to 
propose himself to the ancient watch- 
maker as a son-in law, but his reve- 
rence for him as a man of science was 
not quite enough to subdue the pride of 
birth, and some hereditary fears of a 
wife’s dominion. At length fear and 
pride gave ground, and the chevalier 
madea_ suitable speech in the artist’s 
study. ‘To his great surprise, the offer 
was rejected, but with an air more in 
sorrow than in anger. [le repeated it, 
and was promised a monih’s considera- 
tion. Lefore the end of that time, he 
was informed the watch-maker had 
suffered an apoplectic stroke, and lay 
at the point of death. He ran to him 
—the old man was expiring, and had 
only strength to put a small ring on his 
finger before he breathed his last. The 
room was silent—there was no specta- 
tor but himself, and a crowd of alem- 
bics, phials, and chemical preparations, 
lay in one corner. ‘The suspicion he 
had always entertained that the deceas- 
ed artist studied alchy my, and had 
probably discovered the long-sought 
secret of creating gold, induced our 
chevalier to search into the heap under 
which rested a little iron box. He 
soon perceived that the ring put on his 
finger by the dying man was contrived 
to act as a key, and it readily unlocked 
the coffer. ‘there were in it only a 
few mysterious calculations, and one 
on which a horoscope was constructed. 
Underneath it, in Romaic characters, 
he decyphered words to this import. 

“‘ My art informs me you will find 
this parchment on which your nativity 
is accurately traced. Ariette is not of 
my nature, nor have I power to bestow 
her. ~ What her veil conceals I never 
knew, nor can I recolfect any change 
inher aspect, though she has dwelt 
here many years; but I am at no loss 
to guess her purpose. Sylphs, gnomes, 

mphs, and salamanders, are incapa- 

bie of enjoying eternity, unless by mar- 


riage with a Christian. They have 
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then the power of sharing earthly hap- 
piness, and their partners, if they chuse, 
may share with them that intellectual 
soul which is the spirit of eternal life. 
Or if they so please, these husbands 
may content themselves with their so- 
ciety during the short period which the 
order of their nature permits them to 
exist in human shape—Ariette is, as J 
humbly guess, a sylph or spirit of the 
purest element. For she has no inter- 
est in the world’s wealih, no delight in 
its tumults, no capacity for ardent, jea- 
lous, or hostile feelings. She thinks, 
she acts, and she speaks, by the rule of 
reason ;—but m 

‘The manuscript broke off,as if a 
sudden sickness had arrested the wri- 
ter’s hand. To whom this could be 
addressed, unless to him, was not to be 
conjectured, and Valamour went home 
in great agitation. ‘Lhe very few 
neighbours who had seen Ariette, cele- 
brated her domestic virtues, her chari- 
ties, and unimpeachable prudence, dur- 
ing her residence of ten years’ length 
among them. He could judge for 
himself of her grace and beauty: what 
could he risque by marrying her? If 
the Romaic manuscript was a fable, it 
could no way harm him—if it stated 
truths, it increased his chance of hap- 
piness. Valamour’s heart was better 
than his head ;—it prevailed, and he 
married Ariette. 

On his marriage-day, the bride’s 
conduct gave some countenance to the 
dead cabalist’s assertion. For instead 
of the grateful tenderness which might 
have been expected to touch an orphan 

raised from poverty toa noble rank, 
Ariette shewed a reserved, calm, and 
gentle demeanour, which expressed 
more good sense than sensibility. Val- 
amour, however, was delighted with 
his prospect of escaping all the tur- 
moils caused by an impatient spirit,and 
enjoying perpetual serenity with a wife 
altogether reasonable. On the third 
day after their nuptials, the Chevalier 
conducted her to a carriage without 
saying a word of its destination, which 
she never enquired, and the next morn- 
ing brought them to a charming villa 
in the midst of a rich Provencal valley. 
It was late in spring, but few flowers 


had made their appearance, except in 
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a little recess near the Garonne, where 
a perfect bower of roses was spread. 
«“ These,” said he, “are all the off- 
spring of a sprig planted by my mother, 
who won in her youth the Crown of 
Roses given as atrophy of merit by 
the owner of the Chateau de Salency. 
You must have heard of that affecting 
ceremony, and I hold these rose-trees 
as the best part of my patrimony.”— 
‘There is no reason for it,” she an- 
swered coldly :—* these roses are no 
way conscious of their origin, nor a 
part of your mother’s merit—if they 
were, you have no right to it—lIf, in- 
deed, they had been reared and nursed 
for you by your grateful peasants, like 
the roses of M. de Malesherbes, you 
would have reason to be pleased with 
them.”—Valamour was piqued at this 
reply, and obliquely reproached her 
with a want of that feeling which in 
such cases is more delightful than rea- 
son,—* It is not my fault,” she return- 
ed with the same coldness—* it would 
be as wise to quarrel with these flowers 
because they have not the waving 
branches of the willow, as to be angry 
with me because I cannot feel like you. 
And if you are angry, that is no reason 
why I should be displeased with you, 
because you do not feel that you are 
unreasonable.”— V alamour was highly 
displeased ; but after recollecting him- 
self awhile, he began to consider that 
his anger was useless, and might be 
absurd, If her supposed father’s words 
were true, Ariette had no power to un- 
derstand his feelings unless he could 
infuse into her that human and_ tender 
spirit which her nature had denied her. 
There was something pleasant to his 
vanity in believing that this fair crea- 
ture depended on him. as the cabalist 
said, for the gift of a soul, and fer the 
length of her existence. He returned 
into her presence, determined to ex- 
cuse the defects of her imperfect frame, 
and to remedy them if he could by 
kindness. 

These defects were by no means so 
easy to endure as he had expected. 
[he eternal level on which an ill-na- 
tured fairy condemned her victim to 
walk for thirty years under an un- 
changing blue sky, was an Eden com- 
pared to the dead calm of Ariette’s 
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temper. And the most provoking part 
of this calmness was, that it shewed it- 
self most when he was ina rage. If 
he hunted and returned in all the glee 
of a successful sportsman, she wanted 
to know the reason of his delight. If 
his friends or vassals féted, or congrat- 
ulated him, she analyzed their compli- 
ments, and could not find them reason- 
able. If he brought her a bouquet, or 
a gallant madrigal on her beauty, she 
laid the one aside as useless, and burn- 
ed the other when she had read it, 
“‘ because,” said she, “ that is all that 
can be done with it.” What a morti- 
fication for a poet! Valamour actually 
looked again into the cabalist’s frag- 
ment, to read the words which hinted 
she could not live for ever. 

It would have been well for Vala- 
mour, however, if all his wit had been 
as little rezarded. But certain persons 
at Aix-la-Chapelle had paid more at- 
tention to his jeux-d’esprit, and some 
rumours of the sagacious guesses he 
had made on political matters found 
their way to Versailles. ‘The conse- 
quence was, a domiciliary visit to 
search for treasonous papers; seals of 
office were put on the doors of his villa, 
and a mandate was presented to him, 
requiring his attendance at the Secre- 
tary of State’s bureau under an Ex- 
empt’s escort. He never doubted the 


willing attendance of his wife, and was” 


confounded at her refusal. ‘There 
can be no use in my stay with you in 
prison,”’ she said, “ therefore you ought 
not to be so unreasonable as to require 
it.”—“* What, madam! you feel no ne- 
cessity to prove your duty and attach- 
ment to me ?”—* None at all, mon- 
sieur, unless you can prove that I have 
failed in either. I should only add te 
your distresses in Paris, and you to 
mine—I may be as well employed 
here, and shall stay where I am.”— 
“'There wanted only this to convince 
me the cabalist spoke truth,” said the 
angry husband, and departed alone, 
satisfied that she neither hada soul, 
nor ever could have one : and he com- 
forted himself again by remembering 
her term was short. 

Our Chevalier was accused of hav- 
ing asserted, that the celebrated priso- 
ner in the Iron Mask was the last-born 
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twin-brother of Louis XTV. and his 
impertinent conjecture was punished 
by a confiscation of his estate and a 
decree of banishment. Permission, 
however, was granted him to sell the 
furniture and heir-looms of his patri- 
monial villa, and to visit it for ten days 
without official superintendence. He 
returned to the Provencal valley in ex- 
_ treme ill-humour ; and much as he had 
been chagrined by his wife’s coldness, 
he was glad to find some one forced to 
listen to his tale of grievances. She 
heard the sentence of exile and depri- 
vation with admirable fortitude, but 
her husband would have been more 
pleased if she had raved at his enemies 
and deplored her ill-fortune. He 
wanted a pretext to scold and lament, 
and was: angry that she seemed wiser 
than himself. He walked out to his 
favourite recess in the valley, and found 
the sacred rosebushes torn up by the 
roots, the gates of his gardens broken, 
and all the outrages of petty and vulgar 
malice committed by the peasantry, 
now no longer his vassals.—“ And 
why,” said Ariette, who walked by his 
side, “are you heart-struck by this >— 
Of what use to you were these men’s 
acts of false servility, and what harm is 
“there in their open hatred? Let them 
shew it as often as they will by such 
acts—they are only ills because you 
think them such—F eel them no longer, 
and you disappoint your enemies.— 
They have had more trouble in pulling 
up these paltry thickets of roses than 
you had reason to value them.” —* But 
my mother !—was it iors to see a 
memorial of her goodness >—I need it, 
madam, I assure you, to prevent me 
from growing ferocious.” —* Very well, 
chevalier! and if you had no better 
reason for your goodness than the sight 
of a few rosebuds growing where your 
mother’s died twenty years ago, your 
ferocity will be more honest and more 
natural.” 

Valamour’s fury rose beyond his 
power of self-command, and he uttered 
all the bitter upbraidings his wit could 
devise: for anger and despair are of- 
tener more witty than love. They 
lasted half an hour without provoking 
a single retort from Ariette; but as her 
watch, on which she looked with vexa- 
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tious calmness, indicated the thirtieth 
minute, she dropped her veil, and turn- 
ed to leave him. This act recalled to 
his mind the custom she had religiously 
observed before her marriage—he had 
never held her in passionate discourse 
so long after, and it cooled his emotion 
by reminding him of the strange cir- 
cumstances connected with her charac- 
ter. While he hesitated and thought 
of snatching off the mysterious veil, she 
retired in silence, sighing deeply.— 
“ How intolerable is all this meek- 
ness !” said poor Valamour to himself 

—“If she would be angry sometimes, 
I could be angry myself at my ease.’ 

At the supper-hour he found her sit- 
ting alone near a table, dressed with 
the graceful order of happier times. 
They were to depart to-morrow; and 
this parlour—this hearth which his 
childhood had endeared to him, the 
portrait of his father, the grave of both 
his parents seen in the soft moonlight, 
recalled all that was kind and good in 
Valamour’s temper. Ariette lifted up 
her veil, and seated herself at the head 
of the table, lighted only by the beams 
of the summer-moon. It touched her 
countenance with singular beauty, not 
rendered less affecting to her husbaind" s 
eye by novelty, for this was the first 
time she had ever permitted herself to 
be seen by him in the moon’s light.— 
“To-night,” she began, breaking a 
long silence, “is the anniv ersary of 
our marriage, and the seventeenth since 
—but it is not yet time to speak of that. 
—You were displeased with me for 
paying but little attention to the rose- 
trees you respected—I planted another 
during your absence at Paris, and these 
are its first productions—perhaps they 
will not displease you, for they must die 
lo-night.”” And smiling sorrowfully, 
but with great sweetness, s she placed on 
the centre of the table a basket of 
white roses and retired.—Valamour 
was surprised and touched by her last 
words, and still more when, by draw- 
ing out a branch of the flowers, he dis- 
covered a large quantity of gold coin 
and several jewels beneath them. A 
leaf of ivory in a corner of the basket 
offered itself next to his notice, but the 
words pencilled on it made him forget 
every other part of the gift. 
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“ You have often asked me why I 
refused before our marriage to be seen 
by you in the moon’s light. A follower 
of the Cabalist’s Red Cross would tell 
you that souls are aptest to be commu- 
nicated in her presence, therefore I de- 
clined the hazard then—and since our 
marriage you have not seemed disposed 
to give me any part of your’s—A veil 
must cover the remainder of my few 
days, for you have not wished to pro- 
long them: but though I cannot give 

you life, I leave you the means of liv- 
ing nobly till your term is ended.” 

‘Valamour made but one step to his 
wife’s apartment, and found it vacant. 
He was, as all perplexed men are, ex- 
tremely angry that he had not foreseen 
this event. ‘Then he wondered at his 
own ill-temper and impatience; and 
though he had almost begun to hate 
his wife, was heartily chagrined at her 
sudden and final departure; for with 
all her provoking calmness, she had 
been a convenient and patient subject 
of complaints and murmurs, when it 
suited lim, as it sometimes suits every 
man, to find a passage for his spleen. 
Ina few hours, all that was beautiful 
and uncommon in Ariette came throng- 
ing on his fancy: the last words of her 
letter began to alarm him, and he look- 
ed at his horoscope once more. By 
long and anxious references to the as- 
trological books of her reputed father, 
he had discovered signs and combina- 
tions which informed him that his line 
of life was threatened on the day that 
deprived him of his wife. Our cheva- 
lier became dull, dejected, and sicken- 
ed as if he had eaten of the Obi-poison. 
In two or three months he was _ pro- 
nounced ina confirmed decline, and 
the best physicians attended him in 
vain. One of great eminence at Aix- 
la-Chapelle offered his services, and 
came with due ceremony into the sick 
man’s room. When alone with him, 
he said, “ If you were a common hy- 
pochondriac, Valamour, I would force 
you to laugh by compounding certain 
medicines in your presence, and induc- 
ing those grave men, your other phy- 
sicians, to taste them. But I shall try 
plain truth. Who am I?” 


“Erasmus Haller, a most learned 
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and benevolent practitioner—the friend 
of sick and dying men.” 

“¥ am also, or I was, the friend of 
your dead father-in-law, and have some 
interest in the French court, which I 
have used to obtain a revocation of 
your sentence. ‘This is my first medi- 
cine—my next is to translate your 
horoscope truly. He who drew it was 
a sufficient cabalist, for he knew hu- 
man nature wants no help from other 
elements. He saw you had been made 
afraid of ordinary women by a fierce 
step-mother, and tempted to look for 
extraordinary ones by old romances. 
So he devised this scheme of your na- 
tivity to ensure a good husband for his 
daughter. He told you, if she was a 
sylph or spirit, she had but a short 
term of certain life, and he thought,— 
how true and beautiful was that thought ! 
—that you could not fail to treat her 
gently while you remembered she might 
die in another moment. Who could 
be harsh or unjust to another, if that 
remembrance was always present, as it 
ought, to all of us?—He thought her 
quiet character would suit your’s, and 
perhaps be animated by it, as he 
chose to hint in a poetic way, which 
gave you, no doubt, much comfort and 
encouragement. At least, like a wise 
father, he ensured your care of her by 
knitting your line of life with her’s. 
Come, forgive the cabalism, and be 
content with a mere woman, composed, 
as all the sex are, of both sylph and 
salamander. If she refused to go with 
you to Paris, it was because she could 
serve you better by coming to beg my 
help, and by selling her jewels to buy 
the court’s pardon. And now she 
comes to beg, not to buy, your’s.” 

Ariette came in covered with her 
veil, and stood at a timid distance, 
though beckoned forwards. 

“Do you not see,” said the good 
physician, “the moon is waning, and 
this is the moment when a gentle soul 
may be communicated !” 

‘¢T give her mine fully and for ever,” 
said her husband, “ if she drops that 
mysterious and cabalistic veil.” 

“Ah!” she replied, “be prepared 
to see me with a different face—I wore 


it only when I felt. my aspect changing 
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to one which might displease you.” — 
And after a little pause she threw off 
her veil, and discovered eyes full of 
Jaughing brightness, and cheeks which 
betrayed, notwithstanding the tears that 
still glistened on them, a few dimples 
ready to express some merry malice. 


Voyages in the Northern Pacific. 
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“Be a shrew sometimes, but a ten- 
der-hearted woman always!” said 
Valamour, throwing the horoscope into 
the fire; and Ariette, who never wore 
the veil again except when his peevish- 
ness required her silence, preserved ne 
other secret of cabalism. Ms 
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VOYAGES IN THE NORTHERN PACIFIC, &c. &e. 





We announced a few weeks ago our intention of inserting in the Literary Gazette 


a succession of original papers, being the narrative of Voyages in the Pacific Ocean, 


and of other circumstances deeply interesting, not only to the curiosity and literature 


of Great Britain but to its manufactures, commerce, and colonial prosperity. 


redeem our pledge. 


Narrative of a Voyage from London to the 
Columbia River—An account of the first 
Settlers thereon. 





Particulars of several trading Voyages dur- 
ing the years 1813, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, 
between the North-east Coast of America 
and China, and a Description of Russian 
Establishments on the North-west Coast 
of America. 





An Account” of the present State of the 
Sandwich Islands. 





And a Narrative of a Cruise in the Service 
of the Independents of South-America in 
1819. 


WPAHE author of these. pieces, which 

are written, in our opinion, with 
great simplicity and force of ob- 
servation, is Peter Corney. mate of the 
schooner Columbia of London, which 
vessel was sold to the King of the 
Sandwich Islands. He seems to have 
enjoyed, during the period of years he 
was in a quarter of the globe but very 
partially known to Europeans, pecu- 
liar opportunities for acquiring infor- 
mation, and to have availed himself of 
them in a manner worthy of a shrewd 
and intelligent man. He relates facts 
in a plain sailor-like style; and we 
shall be disappointed if his round un- 
varnished tale does not give as much 
satisfaction as the most elaborate work 
of any learned traveller. There is a 
vocabulary of the language spoken on 
the north-west coast and Sandwich 
Islands, which may help to illustrate 
the labours of Captain Freycinet and 
the French Savans. 


We now 


PREFACE, 

The only object the author of this 
work has in making his observations on 
the trade between the north west coast 
of America and the Sandwich Islands 
and China, is, to point out to the mer- 
chants of this country, the vast trade 
that is carried on between those places by 
the Americans and the Russians, while 
an English flag is rarely to be seen. 

He would particularly wish to call 
the attention of the people of this 
country to the state of the Sandwich 
Islands, by pointing out their vast im- 
portance to the West-India merchants ; 
also the rapid progress the natives are 
making towards civilization (unaided 
by missionaries’ by improving them- 
selves, and cultivating an intercourse 
with other countries. The Russians 
are by no means ignorant of their im- 
portance ; and have more than once 
attempted to obtain possession of them. 
To Russia they would be invalu- 
able, as its colonists could cultivate su- 
gar, tobacco and coffee, and make rum 
sufficient for the supply of that vast 
empire. ‘The effect which such a step 
would have on our West-India trade 
is too obvious to require any comment. 
However lightly the people of these 
islands may be thought of, there is an 
anxious wish on their part to cultivate 
intercourse with those who will trade 
with them, and there exists a desire 
for improvement beyond the most san- 
guine hope of those who wish to see 
the condition of mankind bettered by 
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social intercourse. Their battery or 
fort at Wookoa, where guard is mount- 
ed and relieved with as much regularity 
and form as at the Tower of London 
—the policy of the king in charging 
foreign vessels pilotage and harbour 
dues, because a brig that he had pur- 
chased from the Europeans and sent to 
China with sandal wood had been made 
to pay pilotage and harbour dues, will 
prove that they are ready to imitate the 
customs of civilized nations. 

‘The fur trade is now totally in the 
power of the Americans, as by the 
treaty of Ghent the establishment on 
the Columbia was given up to that re- 
public.—F or several years past it has 
been a favourite object of the Ameri- 
can government to open an easy com- 
munication from their western set- 
tlements to the Pacific Ocean: ‘The 
most western settlements which the 
Americans have are on the Missouri ; 
and from the mouth of the Columbia 
on the Pacific Ocean, they are distant 
about 3000 miles. ‘This immense 
space of desert territory, inhabited by 
Indian tribes, some of whom are hostile, 
presents obstacles of no ordinary kind 
to this scheme; while, at the same 
time, it is this very circumstance of the 
country being a wilderness, over which 
the Indian and the wild beasts of the 
forests range undisturbed, that offers 
such inducement to the American de- 
sign—not of colonizing the country, 
tlough this consequence would un- 
doubtedly follow; but of making an 
immediate inroad on barbarism by 
establishing a chain of posts at the 
distance of 50 or 100 miles along the 
great rivers as far south asthe Pacific 
Ocean. ‘The fur trade is the great ob- 
ject of attraction, to settlers in this 
wilderness: and so lucrative is this 
traffic, that it is well calculated to ex- 
_ Cite a competition amongst rival states. 
1t can only be prosecuted by such na- 
tions as have a ready access to these 
deserts, where the wild animals which 
afiord this valuable article of trade 
multiply undisturbed by civilized man ; 
_ and these nations are at present the 

British, whose possessions of Canada 
secures them access to the northern 
deserts of America—the Americans, 
Who have free access to the wilderness 
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that lies between their territories and 
the Pacific Ocean ; and the Russians, 
whose immense empire borders on the 
north-west coast of America, gives 
them ample opportunities, which they 
have duly improved of establishi 
settlements on its shores,—of cultivat- 
ing a friendly intercourse with the na- 
tives, and of exchanging European 
articles for the valuable furs which they 
collect in the course of their hunting 
excursions. The fur-trade has been 
prosecuted with amazing enterprize 
and activity by the British Canadian 
companies. very season they des- 
patch into the wilds a numerous body 
of their servants, clerks, and boatmen, 
amounting to about 800, who, travel- 
ing in canoes across that vast succes- 
sion of lakes and rivers, which extend 
north-west nearly 3000 miles into the 
American continent, and are connec- 
ted with the great Canadian lakes of 
Huron, Superior, Ontario, &c. bring 
back a valuable supply of furs from 
these remote regions, in exchange for 
such European articles as are in re- 
quest among their savage customers. 
This trade having been prosecuted 
with success by the British, the Amer- 
icans seem in like manner resolved to 
profit by the vast track of similar ter- 
ritory to which they have access. By 
the journey of captains Lewis and 
Clark across the rocky mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean, the whole of that 
western region is now laid open. Nu- 
merous adventurers have since crossed, 
by better and easier roads, this moun- 
tainous barrier, where they found an 
open champaign country, well wooded 
and watered, and abounding in game. 
Captains Lewis and Clark were often 
astonished at the immense numbers 
of wild animals which they met with 
in all directions, consisting of bears, 
wolves, beavers, hares, foxes, racoons, 
&«c. and various other animals which 
are keenly pursued on account of their 
furs. ““ 

The plan of the Americans seems 
therefore to be, to form settlements 
in the country with a view to a trade 
in its great staple, namely fur; and by 
establishing a port which would gra- 
dually grow up in into a village or a 
town at the mouth of the Columbia 
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river on the Pacific Ocean, they could 
thence transport their cargoes to the 
great Indian markets, in exchange for 
the valuable products of the last. 
Such is the project contemplated, and 
if it sueceed, it would have this impor- 
tant consequence, that it would lay the 
foundation of an American colony on 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. ‘The 
peopling of the American continent 
is at present going on at a rapid rate ; 
but by this means the seeds of popula- 
tion would be scattered with a more 
prodigal hand, and having once taken 
root, the shores of the Pacific would 
be quickly overspread with civilized 
inhabitants, drawing their support from 
the country in which they were settled, 
and in this respect independent of the 
parent state. 


CHAPTER L. 


Arrival of the Ship Tonquin, of Boston, at 
the Columbia River—Loss of a Boal, an 
Officer and six Men, in sounding a pas- 
sage.—Loss of another Boat and two men. 
—wWMiraculaus Escape of a Blacksmith, 
and a Sandwich Islander.—Settlers land- 
ed.—The Tonquin trades along the north- 
west Coast—Dreadful Catastrophe.— 
Resolute Conduct of the Blacksmith — 
His Fate, and Fate of the Vessel and 


Crew. 

The Ship Tonquin, belonging to 
John Jacob Astor, left Boston about 
the year 1811, with settlers, for the 
purpose of forming an establishment 
on the Columbia River. On their 
passage out, they touched at the Sand- 
wich Islands to fill up their water 
casks and procure a supply of provis- 
ions. Captain Thorne encountered 
considerable difficulties from the dis- 
position which his ship’s company 
evinced to leave the vessel at these 
islands, and was even obliged to get 
the settlers to keep watch over them to 
prevent desertion : the boatswain by 
some means however eluded the guard, 
and escaped to the shore. The 
Tonquin arrived off the mouth of the 
Columbia in March 1811. Captain 
Thorne not being acquainted with the 
harbour, despatched a whale boat, with 
an officer and six men, to sound the 
passage over the bar into the river. 

he ship was then under close-reefed 
top-sails, and a strong gale blowing 
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from the north-west, so that the first 
officer was much averse to going on 
this service ; and it is rather singular, 
that previous to his leaving the ‘lon- 
quin, he observed to Mr. McDougal 
(who was to be the governor of the es- 
tablishment) that he was going to lay 
his bones beside those of his uncle, 
who had perished in crossing the bar 
of the Columbia river, a year or two 
before that time. In a quarter of an 
hour after they left the ship, they hoist- 
ed a signal of distress, and then disap- 
peared—thus seven men found a wa- 
tery grave! The ‘Tonquin stood out 
to sea for that night, and in the morn- 
ing again stood in, and another boat 
was ordered off under the command 
of the second officer (Mr. Moffat. who 
peremptorily refused to go, observing, 
that he could see a passage better from 
the mast head. Captain Thorne then 
ordered a man, who was to have the 
command of a_ shallop (of which they 
had the frame on board) to take the 
command of the boat, with two Sand- 
wich islanders (several of whom they 
had on board for the establishment) the 
ship’s blacksmith, and one sailor, Mr. 
McDougal having refused to let any 
of the settlers go on that service, 
which they looked on as little better 
than an act of insanity. Shortly after 
the boat had left the ship, she ran by 
it ; the boat was then so close that the 
people asked for a rope; but the vessel 
herself was in so perilous a situation, 
that all on board had to attend to their 
own safety. She struck several times 
on the bar, and the sea made a fair 
breach over her; but they at length 
got under the north-point, into Baker’s 
bay. On the following day they saw a 
white man on the rocks in the bay. 
Captain Thorne despatched a_ boat, 
which returned with the blacksmith, 
who had been in the second boat sent 
to sound the channel. ‘The account 
he gave of himself was, that shortly 
after the ship had passed them, the 
boat swamped ; that the master of the 
shallop and the sailor were drowned, 
and that he was saved by the exer- 
tions of the Sandwich islanders, who 
had dived several times to clear him 


of the head line, which was entangled 
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round his legs; as the tide was ebbing 
strong, the boat drifted clear of the 
breakers ; the islanders got a bucket 
and one of the oars; the blacksmith 
and one of the islanders took it in turns 
to scull the boat during the night ; the 
other islander died in consequence of 
being benumbed with the cold, so that 
he could not exert himself as the others 
did. Atday-light, they found them- 
selves drifted to the northward of the 
river into a small sandy bay; they 
run the boat on the beach, and 
hauled her as high as their strength 
would allow them, and got their dead 
companion out. They then crossed 
the point towards the river, and enter- 
ed the woods, where the islander lay 
down by the stump of a tree. ‘The 
blacksmith left him, crossed the point, 
and arrived in sight of the river, where 
to his inexpressible joy, he saw the 
ship at anchor in the bay. 

Capt. ‘Thorne sent a partyin search 
of the islander, whom they found.— 
‘They also recovered the boat, and bu- 
ried the other native. ‘They then land- 
ed the settlers about seven miles from 
the entrance of the river, and on the 
south side, where they immediately 
commenced clearing away the woods, 
building a fort, block-houses, &c. to 
protect themselves against the Indians. 
‘The Tonquin next landed part of her 
cargo, of which Mr. M’Dougal took 
charge; and Mr. M’Kie accompanied 
Captain Thorne to trade with the In- 
dians to the northward. For this pur- 
pose they sailed from the river, and 
swept along the coast, communicating 
with the shore, till they came to Woody 
Point, where they ran into a snug har- 
bour, in latitude 50 deg. 6 min. N. and 
longitude 127 deg. 43 min. -W.; in 
this place they carried on a brisk trade 
with the natives, of whom Captain 
Thorne, however, suffered too many 
to come on board. Mr. M’Kie re- 
monstrated, and pointed out the dan- 
ger to which they subjected themselves, 
by placing too much confidence in 
savages. But the Captain was above 


taking his advice, and permitted still. 
more liberty in visiting the ship. On 


the morning of the fatal catastrophe 
taking place, he was awakened by his 
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brother (whom he had appointed chief 
mate in the room of the one who was 
lost, while Mr. Moffat was left at the 
Columbia river to command the schoo- 
ner or shallop) coming to inform him, 
that the natives were crowding on 
board in very great numbers, and with- 
out women, which wasa sure sign of 
their hostile intentions. Upon reach- 
ing the deck Capt. Thorne was alarm- 
ed, and ordered the ship to be got under 
way ; four persons went aloft to loose 
the sails, while the remainder was 
heaving at the windlass. The Indians 
had seated themselves round the decks 
between the guns, apparently without 
arms ; but while the sailors were in the 
act of heaving at the windlass, they 
gave a sudden yell, and drew long 
knives from their hair, in which they 
had them concealed, rushed on the 
men, and butchered every person on 
deck. Capt. Thorne defended himself 
for some time, but was at length over- 
powered, after having killed several of 
his assailants. ‘The people aloft, ter- 
rified by this slaughter, slid down by 
the stays, and got into the forecastle, 
where, by means of the loop-heles,they 
soon cleared the decks of the savages. 
They were for some time at a loss how 
to act, and it was at length resolved 
that three should take the long boat, 
and endeavour to reach the Columbia 
river ; the blacksmith being wounded, 
preferred staying on board, and en- 
deavour to revenge the death of his 
ship-mates : the three men accordingly 
took provision and arms, and left the 
ship, and pulled directly out to sea.— 
The blacksmith then waved to the na- 
tives to return on board, having pre- 
viously laid a train of gunpowder to 
the magazine, and got his musket rea- 
dy to fire it. ‘The Indians seeing but 
one man in the vessel, came off in great 
numbers, and boarded without fear.— 
He pointed out to them where to find 
the different articles of trade; and 
while they were all busily employed 
breaking open boxes, loosing bales, &c, 
he fired the train, and jumped over- 
board. By this explosion was destroy~ 
ed nearly the i village. He was 
picked up by some of the canoes, and, 
it is said by the natives, is still among 
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them, but is never allowed to come near 
the sea-shore. It may appear strange 
that he was not put to some violent 
death; but the savages estimate too 
highly the value of a blacksmith, who 


repairs their muskets,° makes knives, 


&c. ; in short he is the greatest acqui- 
sition they can have. With respect to 
the three men who escaped the massa- 
cre on board, not being able to weather 
Woody Point, they were driven on 
shore, and killed by the natives. The 
boat remains, together with the wreck 
of the Tonquin, to this day. ‘The for- 
mer part of this account of the loss of 
the Tonquin, I had from Mr. M’Dou- 
gal, the governor of the fort at Colum- 
bia river, and the remainder from the 
natives, with whom I have had fre- 
quent intercourse, and whom I invaria- 
bly found it to my interest to use well, 
as they are sensible of the slightest at- 
tention, and are prone to revenge the 
slightest insult. 


CHAPTER II. 


Conlinuation of the account of the first set- 
tlements on the river Columbia.—A pariy 
sent over-land from Poston to form an es- 
tablishment.— Arrival of the Beaver : Plan 
of the Natives to take the vessel frustrated 
by an Indian woman.—Trading voyage 
of the Beaver to Norfolk Sound: Collects 
a valuable cargo of Furs: arrival at Chi- 
na.—Loss of the Lark of Boston off the 
the Sandwich Islands—The North West 
Company obiain possession of the Seltle- 
ment.—Voyage, &-c. of the Isaac Todd, 

rom London.— Melancholy death of Mr. 

M Tavish and four others.— Voyage of the 

Columbia, in which the author was the 

chief officer —Alarming Mutiny: Arrival 

at the Columbia. 

The next attempt to form a settle- 
ment on the Columbia was made by 
John Jacob Astor, who sent a party 
over-land from Boston,* under the com- 
mand of Mr. Hunt. ‘They endured 
many hardships in crossing the Stony 
Mountains, and lost several of their 
number ; but at length reached their 
destination, the Columbia, after the de- 
struction of the Tonquin. The next 
vessel Mr. Astor sent out was the Bea- 
ver, a ship commanded by Captain 
Soule. She arrived safe in the river, 
and found the establishment in great 
distress for provisions. On the ensu- 


ing night, not being properly secured, 
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she went adrift, and was nearly wreck- 
ed on the Bar; they however got her 
into the harbour next day, and com- 
menced landing their stores. 

After they had unloaded, and receiv- 
ed on board such furs as had been col- 
lected, they only waited a fair opportu- 
nity to cross the bar, to observe which, 
captain Soule went on shore daily, on 
Cape Disappointment. ‘The natives 
meanwhile formed a design for seizing 
him and his boats’ crew while ashore, 
and at the same time send off canoes 
to take the ship: the plot was, howev- 
er, most fortunately frustrated by an 
Indian woman, who was on board with 
one of the sailors, and communicated 
the whole design to her temporary hus- 
band. ‘This affair put captain Soule 
more on his guard: the woman was 
handsomely rewarded, and is still at 
Fort George. The Beaver left the 
Columbia river, and ran along the 
coast to the northward : She went into 
Norfolk Sound, where the Russians 
have an extensive establishment, and 
there traded with the colonists. for seal- 
skins. ‘They were also induced to visit 
the islands of St. Paul and St. George, 
which are situated inside a group of 
islands, called the Aluthean or Fox 
Islands. Here the Beaver was nearly 
lost among the ice; but ultimately, af- 
ter encountering many difficulties, she 
arrived safe at Canton, with a valuable 
cargo of furs, and was laid up on ac- 
count of the war between ile United 
States and Great Britain. 

Mr. Astor next sent out the ship 
Lark, captain Northope, with instruc- 
tions to touch at the Sandwich Islands ; 
but when they got into their latitude, 
and were running down before the 
wind, it came on to blow very hard, 
which reduced them toa close-reefed 
maintop-sail and foresail: the sea was 
mountain high; and the ship being ve- 
ry crank, in the middle watch (which 
was kept by Mr. Machal, a relation of 
Mr. Astor) she suddenly broached to, 
and a sea struck her, which laid her on 
her beam-ends. The people lost no 
time in cutting away the masts, by 
which means she righted. Fortunate- 
ly for them the cargo consisted chiefly 
of rum for the Russians, and light 
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goods, which, added to the number of 
empty water casks on board, made the 
ship float light. After the’ gale had 
abated, they got the spare spars, and 
rigged a spar for a jury-mast. They 
also built a sort of stage on the fore- 
castle, and by means of a Sandwich 
Islander named Power, whom they 
brought from America with them, got 
a top gallant-sail up from below, and 
set it on the jury fore mast. ‘They 
then cut the anchors from the bows, 
but afterwards felt the loss of them, 
managing nevertheless to steer the ship 
towards the Sandwich Islands. ‘They 
remained nineteen days on the wreck, 
subsisting entirely on what the islander 
could get from the cabin, as he could 
not go down the main hatchway, on 
account of the casks drifting about ; 
they also killed several sharks, which 
were swimming across the vessel. At 
length on the nineteenth day of their 
being in that distressing situation, they, 
to their great joy, discovered land, and 
were drifted close to Mowee, in a 
smooth sandy bay. ‘They now expe- 
rienced the want of their anchors, 
which might have saved the ship.— 
Some canoes came off, and some of the 
people landed, when the wind sudden- 
ly shifting, blew strong from the land, 
and the ship was drifted from Mowee 
to the Point of Morotoi, where she 
went on the rocks and was soon knock- 
ed to pieces. ‘The captain and remain- 
der of the crew were rescued through 
the exertions of the islanders, and kind- 
ly treated by them. ‘The natives saved 
tooa great deal of the cargo, and the 
chief of Mowee (Namea Teymotoo) 
having arrived, took charge of the 
whole. The news soon reached Owhy- 
hee, and Tameahmeah, the king, des- 
patched orders to Teymotoo to send 
what goods he had obtained, and also 
all the white men, tohim. The white 
men were sent, but ‘Teymotoo never 
quitted the island while the rum lasted, 
for which he nearly lost his head,whiech 
he certainly would have done, had not 
his sister, named Ta’amano, and who 
was 'Tameahmeah’s head wife, exerted 
all her interest successfully in his cause. 
The establishment on the Columbia 
river being so valuable in respect to the 
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fur trade, it was determined by the 
North-west Company of Canada to get 
possession of it. It was therefore ar- 
ranged to fit out a ship for that pur- 
pose, and accordingly the ship Isaac 
‘Todd was selected and equipped by 
Messrs. M’Tavish, Frazer & Co. mer- 
chants, commanded by captain Smith. 
She left England in March, 1813, with 
a number of settlers on board, the prin- 
cipal of whom was Donald M”Tavish, 
Esq. There was also a party sent 
overland from Canada to reach the 
Columbia about the same time at which 
it was calculated the ship would arrive. 
The Isaac Todd called at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and sailed thence under the con- 
voy of his majesty’s ships Phebe, Ra- 
coon and Cherub, of which she lost 
sight off Cape Hom; ; and after beating 
off the Cape for sometime, and nearly 
getting ashore, the captain, settlers, and 
sailors, continually-fightipg and quar- 
relling, at length arrived on the coast 
of California. Most of the people be- 
ing laid up with the scurvy, they de- 
termined to run into Monterey (the 
Spanish seat of government on Califor- 
nia) to recruit their crew, of which 
there was scarcely a suflicient number 
well enough to work the vessel. They 
anchored in Monterey, in latitude 36 
deg. 36 min. N. and longitude 121 d. 

34 m. W.; got permission to land the 
sick, and were well treated by the 
Spaniards, and recovered fast. When 
they were about to leave Monterey, an 
officer came overland from Port St. 
Francisco, to order the Isaac Todd 
round to that port, and enable the Ra- 
coon to heave down and repair. She 
had arrived in the Columbia river, and 
found the establishment in possession 
of the party that came overland, and 
the English colours flying on the fort. 
On the approach of the party they had 
informed the Americans that some of 
his majesty’s ships were coming to take 
possession of the place. Upon this, 
the colony made the best bargain they 
could, and the English took possession 
of the fort, with the valuable assort- 
ment of furs. A few of the American 
clerks went on board the American 
brig Pedlar, but the governor, Mr. 
M’Dougal, and the rest entered into 
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the service of the English North-west 
Company. The Racoon after having 
completed her wooding and watering, 
lay some time in the river; on her 
crossing the bar she struck, and so 
much damaged her bottom, that she 
could scarcely be kept above water till 
her arrival at Port St. Francisco, a dis- 
tance not exceeding 500 miles from 
By meanis of the Isaac 
Todd. his majesty’s ship was soon re- 
paired, and sailed towards the Sand- 
wich {slands. Several of the crew of 
the Isaac ‘Todd deserted at Monterey, 
being afraid they should be pressed in- 
to the Racoon. She then sailed from 
Port St. Francisco, and arrived off the 
Columbia river in April, 1814, got 
over the bar in safety, and anchor ed in 
Baker’s Bay. The Isaac Todd went 
up the river, and moored opposite the 
fort above Village Point; and all the 
entreaties of Mr. M’'Tavish could not 
prevail on captain Smith to bring the 
ship across: his excuse was, want of 
water in the channel, where there is 
three fathoms and a half at high tide. 
The consequences were fatal ; for, on 
Sunday, the 22d of May, as Mr. 
M’Tavish was crossing the river in 
the vessel’s long-boat, under the charge 
of captain Smith’s nephew, when they 
got about mid-channel, they were up- 
set by a sudden squall, filled, and sunk 
immediately. Mr. M”Tavish, Mr. 
Henry, and four others met a watery 
grave; and an American carpenter, 
named Joseph Little, alone saved him- 
self with an oar; he drifted up the 
river, and got on the stump of a tree, 
whence he was taken by an Indian ca- 
noe to the fort, where he communica- 
ted the sad fate of the governor and 
party. Within a few days two of the 
bodies were picked up, and buried close 
to the fort, and shortly after, the body 
of Mr. M’'Tavish was drifted ashore to 
the northward of Cape Disappoint- 
ment, and a party was sent to bury 
him there, as it was not safe at that 
time to bring him to the fort, where the 
natives were very troublesome, and all 
collected from the northward to fish in 
the river, this being the season. 
Having served my time in the West- 
India trade with captain Stoddard, in 
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the employ of Messrs. Inglis, Ellice & 
Co. I arrived in London about August, 
1813, from a West-India voyage. ‘Lhe 
houses of Inglis & Co. and M”Tavish 
& Co. were then fitting out a vessel for 
the northwest coast of America and 
China. A schooner that had formerly 
belonged to the Americans was pur- 
chased for this voyage, and called the 
Columbia. She was a sharp-built ves- 
sel, of 185 tons register, and had a 
crew of 25 men. officers included. She 
was armed with ten nine-pounders, 
and had a patent boarding defence all 
round her bulwark. Her commander 
was captain Anthony Robson, under 
whom I served as chief officer. I 
went on board in August, 1813, and 
after taking our cargo on board, we 
dropped down to Gravesend the latter 
end of September,completed our stores, 
wood and water, at the Motherbank, 
and on the 26th of November, 1815 3, 
sailed under convoy of his majesty’s 
ship Laurel, captain Proby, in compa- 
ny with the Brazil fleet. On the 24th 
January we crossed the equinoctial 
line in lon. 24d. W. having much 
thunder, lightning and rain. <A strong 
current setting to the northward, on 
the 31st we made the land about Per- 
nambuco on the Brazil coast, spoke 
several catamarans, which are made 
of four or five logs of wood, trunneled 
together and well lashed. They are 
rigged with a large lug-sail, and are 
used to fish and trade along the Brazil 
coast, manned with four or five ne- 
groes. Feb. 9, we saw Cape Frio, in 
lat. 23 d. 1 m. S. and lon. 41, d. 45 m. 
W. and on the 10th we came to in Rio 
de Janeiro harbour. We lost no time 
in preparing to wood and water the 
ship, the season for doubling Cape 
Horn being far advanced; several of 
our crew deserted, and we had great 
difficulty in procuring others. On the 
19th, having completed our stores, &c. 
we sailed from Rio, intending to touch 
at the Falkland islands, and refit pre- 
vious to doubling the Cape. On the 
14th of March we saw the Falkland 
islands, stood away to the eastward to- 
wards Berkeley’s Sound, and about 11 
o’clock, P. M. got round Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and came to between Penguin 
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and Goat Islands. Next day Captain 
Robson went on shore to a town which 
we saw from the ship apparently de- 
serted. In the evening he returned 
with the boat nearly full of ducks and 
seese. It appeared the town had been 
deserted by the Spaniards in 1811: 
they call the island Soledada ; we 
found it well stocked with cattle, horses, 
ducks, geese, &c. We cleared away 
the gardens, planted various seeds, and 
on the 27th, having completed the rig- 
ging, and taken in our stores, stood cut 
of the sound, with a S. W. wind.— 
While we lay at these islands the peo- 
ple had fresh beef and vegetables daily. 

Cape St. Vincent and Cape Pem- 
broke form the entrance of this sound ; 
the former in lat. 51d. 26m. S. and 
lon. 57 d. 54m. W.; the latter, in 
lat. 51, 56, S. and same longitude.— 
‘The sound is about three leagues deep 
and about three miles wide in the mid- 
dle. Ships bound into this sound must 
give Cape Vincent a wide birth, on 
account of a reef that runs about a mile 
off the Point: and it is particularly ad- 
visable for such as are going round 
Cape Horn to touch here in preference 
to calling at Rio de Janeiro. 

We encountered very severe weather 
going round the Cape; our surgeon, 
John Jameson departed this life 26th 
May, and was committed to the deep 
with the usual ceremonies. Nothing 
of moment occurred until the 22d 
June, when a young man of the name 
of Thomas Smoke came aft and di- 
vulged a most villainous design, plann- 
ed by four of the men. Their horrid 
purpose was to rise in the middle 
watch, which it happened I was to 
keep, and throw me overboard; one 
of the party was then to go to the 
cabin, and dispatch the captain, and 
the others were to murder the officers 
in the half deck. They had asked 
Smoke if he could navigate the ship to 
the Spanish Main for them: he an- 
swered that he could, and thus frustra- 
ted their treachery. Having put us on 
our guard, we went forward, but not 
below, and made preparations for the 
Villains in as private a way as possible. 
I wished to secure them immediately, 
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but captain Robson declined doing so 
till the morning, it being then dark.— 
We armed all the officers in the half 
deck, and opened a door which led 
from the cabin to that birth; we then 
unhinged the doors and put them be- 
low. Midnight came, and I succeed- 
ed to the watch. I went on deck arm- 
ed with three pair of pistols. My first 
care was to look round and see that 
every thing was right; I then called 
down the forecastle, to know if the 
watch were coming on deck:. the an- 
swer was ‘ Ay,ay, sir.’ Shortly after, 
one of them came on deck, and reliev- 
ed the helm, but none of the others 
made their appearance. At day-light, 
we called them one at a time, and se- 
cured them in irons. ‘Towards noon 
one of them requested to be takén out 
of irons, and to make confession. His 
deposition was accordingly taken by 
Capt. Robson. 

On the 29th June we made Cape 
Orford, on the coast of New Albion, 
and onthe 6th July saw Cape Disap- 
pointment, the north point of Colum- 
bia river. Lat. 46,19, N. lon. 123, 
W. Westood close in with the bar, 
fired a gun, tacked ship in 6 1-2 fath- 
oms dark sand, about half a mile from 
the breakers. Next day we stood in, 
and perceived an Indian canoe pad- 
dling towards us. She soon came 
alongside, and we lowered the boat 
down, and I took one of the Indians 
with me to sound before the ship. The 
least water we had was 3 1-2 fathoms 
on the bar. On sounding Cape Dis- 
appointment, an Indian village opened 
to our view, consisting of about 50 
miserable huts. ‘The Indians were all 
busily employed, launching their ca- 
noes, and pushing off towards the ship. 
At three o’clock, we anchored under 
Cape Disappointment in Baker’s Bay, 
about a mile from the village, and were 
visited by about 30 canoes, with men, 
women, and children, most of whom 
had flat heads. We put sentries on 
immediately, and ran our boarding de- 
fence out, to the great astonishment of 
the natives. 
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PORTER’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA, BABYLONIA, &c. 


[’ former notices of this interesting 

volume, we had accompanied the 
author from Moscow to Tabreez, and 
stated that he was about to leave the lat- 
ter city in the suite of the prince, Abbas 
Mirza, who was going to ‘Teheran to 
celebrate the feast of Nowroose, com- 
mencing 21stof March. ‘They set 
out on the 3d in grand cavaleade. As 
the route is well known, we shall only 
select such particulars occurring upon 
it, as seem worthy of observation. On 
the fourth day of their journey, they 
arrived at Mianna, which Mandeville 
describes as “* lyinge in the way from 
Thauriso (Tabreez) towards the East, 
where no Cristene man may long dwelle, 
no enduren with life in that cytee, but 
dyen within short tyme, and no man 
knowethe the cause.’ ‘This was written 
nearly five hundred years ago; but 
what was mistery then, has been ex- 
piained in after-ages.” *** “It is at the 
hazard of a stranger’s life, if the lodg- 
ings he is made to occupy be not per- 
fectly fresh and clean; for the town, 
and its immediately adjacent villages, 
are infested with a plague, they have 
found it impossible to eradicate, in the 
form of a small but poisonous bug. It 
breeds in myriads in all the old houses, 
and may be seen creeping over every 
part of their walls, of the size and 
shape of the bugs in Europe, only a lit- 
tle flatter, and in colour of a bright red. 
Its bite is mortal, producing death at 
the expiration of eight or nine months. 
Strangers of every sort, not merely 
foreigners, but persons not usually in- 
habiting the town and its vicinity, are 
liable to be thus poisoned; while the 
people themselves, or the adjacent pea- 
santry, are either never bitten, or, if so, 
the consequences are not more baneful 
to them than the sting of the least nox- 
ious insect. The fatal effect of this 
bug, however, upon ‘ payneme,’as well 
‘as Cristene men,’ if they are strangers, 
being known as an absolute fact, every 
precaution is taken accordingly by na- 
tive and foreign travellers.” 


At Irak the memory of the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Browne was still fresh, and 
the circumstances which attended this 
catastrophe, five or six years ago, are 
detailed with greater precision, than 
we have before met with; and there- 
fore, though the public is acquainted 
with the general fact, we shall make no 
excuse for extracting this painfully in- 
teresting story. ° 

“This gentleman wasa man of in- 
defatigable research, with a persevering 
industry, in acquiring the means of pur- 
suing his object, equal to the enterpris- 
ing spirit with which be breasted every 
difficulty in his way. Previous to his 
going to Persia, be had stopped some 
time at Constantinople, to perfect him! 
self in the Turkish language; and be- 
fore he left that city, he spoke it like a 
native. From a mistaken idea of fa- 
cilitating his progress amongst the dif- 
ferent Asiatic nations through which he 
might have occasion to pass, in the 
route he had laid down for himself, he 
assumed the Turkish dress. Being 
thus equipped, he set forward, with an 
intent to penetrate through Khorasan, 
and thence visit the unexplored and 
dangerous regions south of the Cas- 
pian, closing his researches in that di- 
rection at Astrakhan. During the ear- 
ly part of his Persian journey, he had 
a conference with his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s ambassador, Sir George Ouseley; 
and at Oujon, wasadmited to an audi 
ence of the Persian king. So little 
was danger from attacks of any kind 
apprehended by the persons best ac- 
quainted with the state of the country, 
that no difficulties whatever were sug- 
gested as likely to meet him; and, ac- 
cordingly, he proceeded in full confi- 
dence. Having reached this pass of 


Irak, he stopped at the caravansary I 
have just described, to take a little re- 
freshment. That over, he remounted 
his horse; and leaving his servant to 
pack up the articles he had been using, 
and then follow him, he rode gently for- 
wardalong the mountains. Mr. Browne 
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had scarcely proceeded half a mile, 


when suddenly two men on foot came 
up behind him; one of whom, witha 
blow from a club, before he was aware, 
struck him senseless from his horse. 
Several other villains, at the same in- 
stant, sprung from hollows in the hills, 
and bound him hand and foot. At 
this moment they offered him no further 
personal violence ; but as soon as he 
had recovered from the stupor occasion- 
ed by the first mode of attack, he look- 
ed round, and saw the robbers plunder- 
ing both his baggage and his servant ; 
the man having come forward on the 
road, in obedience to the commands of 
his master. When the depredators found 
their victim restored to observation, they 
told him it was their intention to put an 
end to his life, but that was not the 
place where the final stroke should be 
made. Mr. Browne, incapable of re- 
sistance, calmly listened to his own sen- 
tence, but entreated them to spare his 
poor servant, and allow him to depart 
with his papers, which could be of no 
usetothem. All this they granted ; 
and, what may appear still more extra- 
ordinary, these ferocious brigands, to 
whom the acquisition of arms must be 
as the staff of life, made the man a pre- 
sent of his master’s pistols, and double- 
barrelled-gun ;_ but they were English, 
and the marks might have betrayed 
the new possessors. ‘These singular 
robbers then permitted Mr. Browne to 
see his servant safe out of sight before 
they laid further hands on himself; af- 
ter which they carried him, and the 
property they had reserved for them- 
selves, into a valley on the opposite 
side of the Kizzilonzan, and without 
further parley terminated his existence, 
it is supposed, by strangulation. ‘They 
stripped his corpse of every part of its 
raiment, a prey to wolves and other 
wild animals. The servant, mean- 
while, made the best of his way towards 
Tabreez, where he related the tale I 
have just told. 

“Abbas Mirza immediately despatch- 
ed several parties of horsemen; some 
Into the pass of the earavansary, to 
_ Search its neighborhood, and. others to- 
wards the spot where the circumstan- 
tial details of the man, repeating what 
he had heard pass between the mur- 
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derers, made it likely that Mr. Browne 
was to receive the fatal blow. After 
diligent search, the body was found in 
the latter place, in the condition I have 
described, and by the prince’s orders 
brought carefully to Akhand, and bu- 
ried with decency. His royal highness 
made every exertion to discover the 
perpetrators of this nefarious deed; 
but to this moment the individuals re- 
main unknown; though hardly a doubt 
exists, that the people who committed 
it, were part of some roving and des- 
parate band of Kurds, who could not 
resist the temptation of an almost soli- 
tary traveller.” 

We believe that suspicions of anoth- 
er kind have been entertained, but as 
Sir R. Porter does not seem to counten- 
ance them, we shall hope they were 
unfounded. 

The south of Persia (which is most 
picturesquely painted) and other coun- 
tries to which he turned his steps from 
Teheran on the 13th of May, furnish 
matter of still greater novelty. In the 
beginning, Sir Robert pursued the old 
track of Chardin in 1686, and found 
wondrous changes in the habitations of 
men; cities having become deserts, 
though none have sprung up to replace 
those which have vanished. Ispahan 
is fortunately reviving under the pro- 
tecting hand of the king’s second min- 
ister, who is its governor. Among its 
other marvels, the following is deserv- 
ing of notice, as an illustration of ori- 
ental taste and splendor: 

“The Chehel Seioon, or Palace of 
Forty Pillars, was the favourite resi- 
dence of the latter Sefi kings; and 
certainly, when we turned into the 
grand avenue, and the palace broke 
upon us, I thought description was put 
to silence. Indeed, words can seldom 
give any thing like a just idea of very 
intricate objects of sight; but, for the 
satisfaction of my readers, curious in 
comparing the taste of times and coun- 
tries, I shall attempt some detail of 
this Persian Versailles. ‘The exhaust- 


less profusion of its splendid materials, 
reflected, not merely their own golden 
or crystal lights on each other, but all 
the variegated colours of the garden; 
so that the whole surface seemed formed 
of polished silver and mother-of-pear, 
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set with precious stones. In short, as 
I said before, the scene might well have 
appeared an Eastern poet's dream, or 
some magic vision, in the wonderful 
tales of an Arabian night. | 

* When we drew near, I found the 
netire front of the building open to the 
garden ; the roof being sustained by a 
double range of columns, the height 
of which measured eleven Persian 
yards (a Persian yard being forty-four 
inches); hence they rose upwards of 
forty feet. Each ‘column. shoots up 
from the united backs. of four lions, of 
white marble; and the shafts of the 
columns rising from these extraordinary 
bases, were covered with arabasque 
patterns, and foliages, in looking-glass 
gilding, and painting; some twisting 
spirally; others winding in golden 
wreaths, or running into lozenges, stars, 
connecting circles, and I know not 
what intricacies of fancy and ingenious 
workmanship. |This ceiling was e- 
qually iris-hued, with flowers, fruits, 
birds, butterflies, and even couching ti- 
gers, in gold, silver, and painting, a- 
midst hundreds of intermingling com- 
partments of glittering mirrors. At 
some distance, within this open cham- 
ber, are two more pillars of similar 
taste to the range ; and from their cap- 
itals springs a spacious arch, forming 
the entrance to a vast interior saloon ; 
in which all the capricesand labors and 
cost of Lastern magnificence, have 
been lavished to an incredible prodi- 
gality. ‘The pillars, the walls, the ceil- 
ing, might bea study for ages, for design- 
ers in these gorgeous labyrinthine or- 
naments. ‘lhe floors of both apart- 
ments were covered with the richest 
carpets, of the era in which the build- 
ing was constructed, the age of Shah 
Abbas, and were as fresh as if just laid 
down ; there needs no other proof of 
the purity of the climate. From one 
angle of the interior chamber, two low 
folding-doors opened intoa very spa- 
cious and lofty hall, the sides of which 
were hung with pictures of various di- 
mensions, most of them descriptive of 
convivial scenes; and the doors, and 
pannels of the room near the floor, be- 
ing also emblazoned with the same mer- 
ry-making subjects, fully declared the 
purpose of the _ But a very odd 
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addition was made to the ornaments of 
the wall. Little recesses spotted its 
lower range, taking the shape of bot- 
tles, flaggons, goblets, and other useful 
vessels, all equally indispensable, in 
those days, ata Persian feast. Very 
different from the temperance which 
now presides there; and how directly 
the reverse of the abstemiousness and 
its effects, that marked the board of the 
great Cyrus ! 

“Six pictures of a very large size, 
occupy the walls of this banqueting. 
chamber, from the ceiling, to within 
eight or ten feetof the floor. Four of 
these represent royal entertainments, 
given to different embassadors during 
the reigns of Shah Abbas the First, 
alias, the Great; and of Shah Thamas, 
or 'T'amasp, as it is sometimes written. 
The two other pictures are battle-piec- 
es. Every one of these different sub- 
jects are portrayed with the most scru- 
pulous exactness, as far as the still life 
could be copyed. ‘The golden vases, 
and other vessels in the banqueting 
scenes, with the musical instruments, 
and every detail in the dresses of the 
persons present, are painted with an 
almost flemish precision. Wine (the 
peculiar bane of the Sefi race) appears 
the great vehicle of enjoyment at these 
feasts; an air of carouse being in all 
the figures, and the goblets disposed 
with the most anacreontic profusion. 
The guests are also entertained with a 
variety of dancing girls, whose attitudes 
and costumes sufficiently show the se- 
cond vice of the times, and explain the 
countries whence they come. 

“The warlike pictures are defined 
with equal nicety; the trappings-of the 
horses, the arms of the heroes, and 
even to the blood-red wounds of the 
combatants. One of the battles re- 
presents the troops of the valiant Shah 
Tamasp the First (the son of Shah 
Ismail, the beginner of the Sef dynas- 
ty) engaging the troops of Sultan Soli- 
man. The Persian king is depicted in 
the act of cleaving a grim Janisary 
‘from head to saddle bow:’ and the 
weapon having nearly reached the last 
point of its aim, the artist has marked 
its dreadful journey down the body of 
the man, with a long red streak, follow- 
ing the royal blade. But, nevertheless, 
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the indivisible Turk continued to sit 


bolt upright, firm in his stirrups, and as 


life-like in visage, as the most conquer- 
ing hero in the piece. 

‘Ridiculous asthe execution of these 
pictures may be in some respects, they 
are invaluable as registers of the man- 
ners of the times, of the general as- 
pect of the persons they are designed 
to commemorate, and of the costumes 
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of the several nations assembled at the 
feasts, or engaged in the battles. Lar; 
turbans, full mustachios, and sm 
shaven chins, were then the fashion in 
Persia; which has now given place to 
the high, narrow, black cap of sheep- 
skin, and the long bushy beard; the 
latter appendage having been a cos- 
tume of the empire many years before. 





SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


(New Monthly Magazine.) 


BXTRACTED FROM “ JONATHAN KENTUCKY'S JOURNAL.” 


July 1, 1821. 

O wonder that the French travel- 

ler exclaimed, during his residence 
in England, “Quel eétrunge pays! 
Vingt religions el que deux sauces!” 
I meet with as many different religions 
here as in America. ‘This is extraor- 
dinary! for the circumstances of the 
two countries are very different. In 
America there is no established reli- 
gion. ‘The law, though it compels ev- 
ery man to contribute a certain pro- 
portion to the support of some religious 
teacher, leaves it to the discretion of 
each individual to appropriate his quota 
to whatsoever sect may please him best, 
Where such is the law, it is not sur- 
prising that there should be a great va- 
riety of doctrine. But in England, 
where all must pay tithes tothe parson, 
whether they attend his preaching or 
not, it affords an indubitable mark of 
the earnestness and sincerity of the re- 
ligious feeling that distinguishes this 
country, to see so many sects, for con- 
science-sake, supporting ministers of 
their own by additional voluntary con- 
tributions. I like the notion of the 
Quaker lady, who defended the varieties 
of faith by asking, why there might not 
be as many roads fo Heaven as there 
are mansions in Heaven? So long, at 
least, as none of them diverge out of 
the great highway of Christianity, so 
long as they retain their Christian name, 
we need not trouble ourselves to en- 
quire into the sirname of their sect. 
Sir Henry Wotton, who appointed it 
to be recorded on his tombstone, that 
he was the author of this sentence, 
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Disputandi pruritus ecclsie scabies— 
the itch for disputalion is the disgrace 
of the Church—and who was a great 
enemy to religious disputes, used to put 
a stop to all such useless wranglings by 
well-timed repartees, two of which 
seem particularly deserving of remem- 
brance. Toa Protestant bigot, who 
asked him whether it was possible that 
a Papist could be saved, he answered, 
“What is that to thee? You may be 
saved without knowing that. Look to 
yourself.” Toa Popish bigot, who 
jeeringly asked him where his religion 
was to be found before the time of Lu- 
ther; he immediately replied, “ Where 
yours is not to be found at all—in the 
written word of God.” While there 
is quite as much schism, there is per- 
haps more fanaticism in England than 
in America. ‘The mad-houses teem 
with unhappy persons belonging to 
that gloomy school which seems to take 
a perverse delight in racking the sense 
of Scripture beyond its true intent; so 
that, instead of sucking milk, they 
squeeze blood out of it. I heard at St. 
Luke’s, that, at the period of Joanna 
Southcott’s phrenzy, there were a con- 
siderable number of her disciples ad- 
mitted as patients. Such, however, 
are the rank weeds that will always 
spring up, even in the richest soils ; and 
perhaps the cause of real religion has 
been strengthened by the exertions 
which have been called into action a- 
gainst them. One of the great won- 
ders of the present day is the establish- 
ment of “ 'The Bible Society,” the ram- 
ifications ef which exiead te al] cour- 
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tries. By their extraordinary efforts 
the Bible has been translated into ‘sixty- 
three different languages,and the A pos- 
tles—endowed as it were afresh with 
the giftof tongues—have been circulat- 
ted through the most distant parts of 
the world. There is a spirit of inquiry 
on foot which can no longer be repress- 
ed, and the happiness of mankind will 
depend upon the direction which shall 
be given to it. However great the 
good which this society may have a- 
chieved, it has not been without a cer- 
tain alloy of evil, which was suggested 
as long ago as the time of Charles the 
First, by a quaint oid writer, whose 
authority on such a nese ought to 
have great weight. “The design may 
be good to reduce the price of the Bible 
to so small a volume, partly to make it 
the more portable in men’s pockets, 
and partly to bring down the price, so 
that the poor may betier compass the 
purchase. But know that vilis in the 
Latin tongue, in the first sense, signifi- 
eth what is cheap; inthe second sense 
what is hase. And thus thesmall price 
of the Bible hath caused the small priz- 
ing of the Bible.” 

** * * What a different ani- 
mal an Englishman is at home and a- 
bread! Abroad, he cannot move a step 
without abusing every thing and every 
body, while he sings an everlasting To 
Paan in praise of Old England; at 
home, he rails, with equal violence, at 
all the customs and institutions of his 
own country. At home he is a lover 
of liberty, and an advocate for the e- 
qual rights of mankind; abroad, he 
acts, like the Roman proconsuls i in their 
provinces, as if the greatest part of the 
humen species were brought into the 
world for no other purpose but to wait 
upon his pleasure. In lighter matters, 
too, the distinction is equally striking. 
Abroad he is an indefatigable sight-seer, 
and will not pass through the obscurest 
town without an accurate scrutiny of 
every thing that a laquars de place can 
point out to his notice;—at home he 
toses entirely this thirst for informa- 
tion, and I verily believe there are ma- 
ny Englishmen who have lived half 
their lives in London, and yet know 
less of its curiosities than they do of 
Rome, Athens, or Thebes. An Eng- 
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lish friend, who has visited three quar- 
ters of the globe, called on me this 
morning just as I was sitting out upon 
my daily pilgrimage, and upon my ap- 
plying to him to direct me in the selec- 
tion of the worthiest objects of curios- 
ity, he candidly acknowledged that, 
excepting Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower, the British Museum, and Exe- 
ter Change, which he had been taken 
to see asa school-boy, he had never 
devoted a single morning to the exam- 
ination of London. “Come then,” 
said I, “ you shall accompany me to- 
day ; *__and so off we set. For the 
first time in his life he saw St. Paul’s; 
for though he had ofien looked at it 
through the fog of Fleet-street, he had 
never surveyed it in all its det: ils with 
the attention which so noble a structure 
deserves. St. Paul’s is only second to 
St. Peter’s; and in comparing them 
we must not forget what the E nglish 
with justice boast of—that while it re- 
quired 12 architects, 19 popes,and 145 
years to complete the building of St. 
Peter’s, St. Paul’s was began and fin- 
ished in the short space of 35 years, 
under one Bishop, Dr. Campton, and 
by one architect, Sir Christopher Wren, 
who laid the first stone inthe year 
1675, and lived to see the last stone of 
the lantern placed by the hands of his 
son, in the year 1710. Wren, the son 
of the architect, in his “ Parentalia” 
relates, that ‘in a5" beginning of the 
new works of St. Paul's, an incident 
was taken nil of by some people 
as a memorable omen, when Sir Chris- 
topher in person had set out, wpon the 
place, the dimensions of the great 
dome, and fixed upon the centre, a 
common labourer was ordered to bring 
a flat stone from the heaps of rubbish, 
(such as should first come to hand) to 
be laid for amark and direction to the 
masons ;_ the stone, which was imme- 
diately brought and laid down for that 
purpose, happened to be a piece of a 
grave stone, with nothing remaining of 
the inscription but this simple word in 
large capitalsa—RESURGAM.” This 
accidental hint suggested to Sir Chris- 
topher the idea of the Phoenix, which 
he placed on the south portico, with 
the same word inscribed beneath it. 


Nothing seems more difficult than te 
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get at the dimensions of churches accu- 
rately ; and indeed the knowledge is 
not worth the difficulty. Scarcely any 
two writers agree in their compara- 
tive statements of St. Peter's and St. 
Paul’s. Wren’s “ Parentalia” and 
Pennant’s “ London,”—both works of 
authority—are directly at issue on al- 
most every point of admeasurement. 
Where then is a poor traveller to look 
for the truth ? 

If the outside of St. Paul’s is inferi- 
or to St. Peter's, the inside is more so. 
As we traversed the dreary dirty aisles, 
—‘‘ every thing about them denoting a 
careless desolation,’—we thought of 
the difference of care and culture which 
the Roman temple receives from its 
Catholic guardians. ‘The monuments 
are, with a few exceptions, a disgrace 
to the church ;—mere lumps of ma- 
sonry, and fit only for the lime-kiln. 
One of the exceptions is buried in the 
vaults below,—Dr. Donne in his shroud. 
A short time before his death he dress- 
ed himself in that funeral habit, and 
shutting his eyes like a departed per- 
son, was drawn in that attitude by a 
skilful painter; and this drawing serv- 
ed asa pattern forthe tomb. The 
monument might be raised to the light 
of day ata trifling expense; but it 
seems that no part of the revenues of 
the church are to be expended for its 
decoration. Here too is buried the 
flower of chivalry—Sir Philip Sidney; 
and here you are shewn the coflin of 
the great i:nglish Admiral Nelson, the 
glory of their navy ;—but characters 
like Sidney and Nelson belong to man- 
kind in general; and no inhabitant of 
any country can look without some in- 
ward stirrings of emotion upon the 
mortal remains of departed heroism. 
Here, also, in an obscure corner of the 
same vaulis, beneath a common flag- 
Stone, are interred the remains of Sir 
Christopher Wren; and on the wall 
above is an inscription written by his 
son, concluding witi the following 
words, which, however, have no ap- 
propriateness in the dark hole where 
they are placed :— 

Lector, si monumentue requiris, 

Circumspice. 
The founder of the fabric surely merit- 
eda more conspicuous record of his 
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name and honours. Why should .not 
the “ufier-thought” which his son has 
given in the “ arentalia,” be suitably 
engraved, and occupy its proper place 
under the great dome / 
Lector, si tumulum requiris, 
Despice. 
Ti monumenium, 
CirncuMSPICE. 

* * * * Thave been much inter- 
ested during my residencein London 
by visiting different places of educa- 
tion. Ihave already explored West- 
minster and the Charter-house, and I 
hope soon to make excursions to maton 
and Harrow. 

The Lell system of instruction is 
established at the Charter-house ; but 
however well adapted this plan may be 
for communicating quickly and gener- 
ally the first rudiments of knowledge, 
it seems very ill calculated for the high- 
er branches of education. I have 
heard the extraordinary success of the 
Charter-house scholars at Oxford and 
Cambridge adduced to prove the ad- 
vantages of this mode of teaching ; but 
I am inclined tobelieve this success has 
been rather in spite of the system, than 
in consequence of it, and that it may 
with justice be attributed to the ability 
of the present masters, and to their un- 
wearied exertions to supply, by private 
lessons those deficiencies which must 
necessarily be inseparable from a sys- 
tem of mutual instruction amongst the 
boys themselves. Lut the peculiar ex- 
cellence of the Charter-house, in my 
estimation, consists in its’ rejection of 
corporal punishment. Will it .be be- 
lieved, that in the year 1821, the com- 
mon practice in the public schools 
of England, is to subject the scholars 
of all ages, from nine to nineteen, to 
the daily infliction of a species of chas- 
tisement, at which decency revolts, and 
common sense is shocked. ‘The ques- 
tion of the necessity of corporal pun- 
ishment has been often agitated. There 
are many who contend, from the mix- 
ture in the composition of our nature, 
that while there is a portion of man to 
be instructed, there is something also of 
the brute to be chasiised. ‘This is 
surely a wrong view of the subject, 
for we find the fiercest and most un- 
tractable of the brute creation are ta- 
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med and taught, not by blows and vio- 
lence, but by a patient perseverance in 
the mild arts of persuasion. I cannot 
believe that there is any human being 


so much more untractable than the 


brutes, as to be governable only by the 
fear of the lash. But, however this 
be, it will scarcely be denied by the 
warmest advocates of the birch, that 
the rod ought to be confined to that 
early age, when the child is unable to 
comprehend a better argument ; or, if 
ever resorted to afterwards, that it 
should be limited to such offences as 
may seem to deserve a degrading and 
disgraceful punishment. Solomon’s 
memorable apothegm, which the child 
may “rue that is yet unborn,” suffi- 
ciently defines the age marked out for 
this mode of correction, and it must 
not be forgotten, that his maxim is ad- 
dressed to parents, whose feelings 
may fairly be touched to mitigate a too 
literal interpretation of his meaning. 
In England, however, it is not to the 
age of froward infancy, nor to flagrant 
derelictions of morality, that the in- 
fliction of the rod is confined. It is 
the regular, orthodox, established dis- 
cipline ; and whole schools, from the 
highest class to the lowest, are daily 
and hourly stripped, exposed, and flog- 
ged, by dozen. So much, indeed, is 
it taken for granted that no merit can 
ensure an escape from all share of fla- 
gellation, that I am told, birch forms a 
regular item in the yearly charge for 
the education of every boy who is sent 
to Eton. 

The consequences of persevering in 
this system of flogging, have been, in 
some instances, melancholy enough. 
It is only a short time ago that a schol- 
ar of Westminster, belonging to the 
highest class, cut his throat, out of 
shame at having been subjected to 
what he considered so ignominious a 
humiliation ; and though the act of 
suicide was incomplete, it was quite 
sufficient to indicate the effect produced 
by the punishment upon the mind of 
the sufferer. There has since been a 
more fatal catastrophe at the same sem- 
inary ; though it is not equally certain 
that this was connected with the same 
cause. Nothing shews more strong- 


ly the difficulty of changing long-estab- 
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lished customs, than the continuance of 
such a system of scholastic discipline 
to the present time. As long as the 
reign of Charles the Second, the elo- 
quent South, in a sermon composed 
expressly to be preached before the 
King at a school-meeting in Westmin- 
ster-abbey, pours outa torrent of re- 
prehension on this subject, which, if 
preaching could ever efiect any thing, 
must long since have led to some refor- 
mation in this particular. After doubt- 
ing whether there may not be some 
natures, in which “ austerity” must be 
used, he proceeds :—*“ But how to do 
this discreetly, and to the benefit of 
him who is so unhappy as _ to need it, 
requires, in my poor opinion, a greater 
skill, judgment, and experience, than 
the world generally imagines, and 
than, I am sure, most masters of schools 
can pretend to be masters of—I mean 
those Plagosi Orbilii, those execution- 
ers rather than instructors of youth ; 
persons fitter to lay about them in a 
coach oracart, or to discipline boys 
before a Spartan altar, or rather upon 
it, than to have any thing to do witha 
Christian school. I should give those 
pedagogical Jehus the same advice 
which the poet says Phoebus gave his 
son Phaéton—parcere stimulis. Stripes 
and blows are the last and basest reme- 
dy, and scarce ever fit to be used but 
upon such as have their brains in their 
backs ; and have souls so dull and stu- 
pid, as to serve for little else but to 
keep their bodies from putrefaction. 

“* Let not the punishment of the bo- 
dy be so managed as to make a wound 
which shall rankle and fester in the 
soul; that is, let not children whom 
Nature itself would bear up by an in- 
nate generous principle of emulation, 
be exposed to the scorn and contempt 
of their equals and emulators. For 
this is, instead of rods, to chastise them 
with scorpions ; and it is the most di- 
rect way to stupefy and besot, and 
make them utterly regardless of 
themselves, and all that is praise-wor- 
thy, besides that it will leave on their 
minds such inward regrets as are never 
to be qualified or worn off.” 

And yet such is the force of habit, 
that in a large company, where this 
subject was lately discussed, I could 
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scarcely get a single individual to sym- 
pathise with the feelings of indignation 
which I endeavoured to express ;—on 
the contrary, flogging seemed to be in 
in their eyes a right merry sort of pro- 
ceeding; and Ensign Northington, 
| with the stereotyped marks of his 
« Homo,” was quoted and cheered by 
those on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion; as if a good story were a suffi- 
cient answer to a solid argument. 

It is really edifying, after witnessing 
their own practices, to hear the Eng- 
lish scoff at the obliquities of other na- 
tions, and put themselves forward as 
the leaders and enlighteners of Chris- 
tendom. ‘The fact is, there is ne coun- 
try where improvement wins its way 
with slower progress against the invet- 
erate opposition of ignorance and pre- 
judice. ‘They seem yetto be scarcely 
convinced, in spite of the example of 
other nations, that the discipline of an 
army can be maintained without the 
constant flaying alive of a certain por- 
tion of the soldiers, ‘* pour encoura- 
ger les autres.” ITtis but the other 
day that they ventured to repeal the 
established law which subjected wo- 
MEN (horresco referens ) to be naked- 
ly and publicly whipped in the open 
market-place by the common execu- 
tioner. Whatever progress they have 
made in civilization and improvement, 
is due to the persevering efforts of en- 
terprising individuals, who have pur- 
sued their object through all obstacles 
with enthusiastic and unabating ardour. 
And yet how often have the benevo- 
lent designs of such men been defeat- 
ed! Mr. Grattan devoted the latter 
half of his life to the emancipation of 
the Catholics from the oppression of a 
set of statutes, than which, without 
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going so far as my own country for an 
object of comparison, nothing more il- 
liberal and intolerant can be found in 
any code in Europe ;—and he devoted 
his life in vain. Almost all that Sir 
Samuel Romilly was allowed to effect 
in the amelioration of the criminal law, 
was the alteration of the sentence for 
high treason; and even this solitary 
victory was not achieved without a 
hard contest. There were found, even 
in the walls of the House of Commons, 
persons to speak and vote for the re- 
tention of the established usage, though 
the barbarous indecency of the sen- 
tence (which would scarcely be be- 
lieved by those who have not turned to 
the State Trials) is such as a nation of 
savages might well be ashamed to ex- 
ecute. Nay, at last, when the altera- 
tion could no longer be entirely resist- 
ed, the opposing party contrived, in 
the very moment of triumph, to throw 
in “ some changes of vexation, that it 
might lose some colour ;” so that, 
though the “ bloody bones” part of 
the ceremony was abolished, the “ raw 
head”’ was, by their efforts, retained. 
Mr. Wilberforce enjoys the rare good 
fortune of living to witness the success 
of his efforts against the slave-trade ; 
but before the English indulge in such 
bitter vituperations against us for sanc- 
tioning the use of negro slaves, a prac- 
tice which we do not attempt to defend, 
but seek only to excuse on the plea of 
“ res duraet regni novitas,’—let them 
remember the relentless opposition 
which was made in their own parlia- 
ment to its abolition in their onal 
and let them not forget till how very 
late in the day the same practice exist 
ed even in their own island. 





(Black wood’s Magazine.) 


THE COT IN THE GLEN, 


On! ’tis not the star of the evening o’ertopping 
With fairy bright radiance the dim azure hill, 
The green forests far up the wide valley sloping, 

The gleam of the lake, or the sound of the rill, 
That tempt me at twilight to wander thus lonely, 
So far trom the din and bustle of men ; 
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A magic, a magic, that charms for me only, 
Surrounds with its halo yon cot in the glen! 
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How sweet, far remote from all tumult and danger, 
It were, in this valley to pass the long year, 

In friendship and peace lift the latch td the stranger, 
And chase off the anguish of pale sorrow’s tear ! 

To roam out at morn, when the young sun is shining, 
When birds are awake, and flocks bleat in the pen; 

And to catch his last beams, with my loved one reclining 
In the bower, by the side of yon cot in the glen, 


Oh! Mary, thou know’st not how often a pleasure 
In crowds thy soft image hath given to my heart! 

Like the spirit that wanders beside buried treasure, 
My steps ever lead to the spot where thou art : 

Oh! soon may the day come—if come it will ever !— 
The brightest and best in futurity’s ken, 

When fate may ordain us no longer to sever, 
Sweet girl of my heart, from the cot in the glen! 





THE CORONATION. 


T HAVE seen the Coronation, and 
never did I witness a sight so mag- 
nificent—so august—so sublime. If 
ever the exclamation of “hec olim me- 
minisse juvubit” can be applicable, it 
must be to a spectacle like this, which, 
by eclipsing the future as well as the 
past, has condensed the wonders of a 
whole life in one absorbing moment, 
and given me reason to be thankful 
that my existence was made contempo- 
raneous with such a surpassing display 
of glory and splendour. So far from 
seeking to aggrandise what I have seen, 
even if that were possible, by any in- 
flation of language, I have purposely 
abstained, during several days, from 
any attempt at description, in order 
that some portion of my enthusiasm 
might be suffered to evaporate ; and 
yet even now, I feel the necessity of 
ht yer keeping my pen below the 
evel of my feelings, lest I should be 
suspected of intemperate exaggeration. 
Tn all sincerity of heart I may say, that 
I unaffectedly pity those who, from any 
inexcuseable considerations of interest, 
or the more justifiable causes of com- 
pulsory absence, have been debarred 
from sharing the intense gratification 
which I have experienced. Exhibi- 
tions of this nature are rare, and a 
concurrence of circumstances united 
to give interest and magnificence to the 
present, which may never be again 
combined. The previous night, by its 
serene splendour, seemed anxious to do 
honour to the approaching gorgéous- 
ness. One would have thought that it 


was a court-day in heaven, and that alf 
its nobility were present, sparkling in 
their stars, and coronets and girdles of 
light; while imagination easily con- 
verted the milky way into a cluster of 
radiant courtiers gathering around the 
throne from which their splendours 
were derived. Morning began to 
dawn with a calm loveliness, which 
rather confirmed than dissipated these 
floating delusions of the mind. From 
the gallery where } had procured a seat 
I saw the stars gradually “ ’gin to pale 
their ineffectual fires,” until none re- 
mained visible but Dian’s crescent, slow- 
ly changing its hue from gold to silver, 
and the sparkling son of Jupiter and 
Aurora, Lucifer, who, by his reluctant 
twinklings, seemed struggling for a lit- 
tle longer existence, that he might catch 
one glimpse of the approaching mag- 
nificence. Already were the eastern 
skies steeped in a faint grey light, in- 
terspersed with streaks of pale green, 
while fresh flushes of a rosier hue came 
every moment flooding up from beneath 
the horizon, and a breeze, sent forward 
as the herald of the sun, presently 
wafted around me such a gush of crim- 
son radiance, that I felt (to use the on- 
ly poetical expression of S*ernhold 
and Hopkins) as if the morning “ oD 
the wings of winds came flying all 
abroad.” Behold, I exclaimed, 
**the jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountains’ top ;” 

and I was endeavouring to recollect 
Tasso’s beautiful description of sui 
rise, when the increasing charms of the 
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day-break compelled me to concentrate 
all my faculties in the contemplation 
of the scene with which I was sur- 
’ rounded. 

The gallery where I had taken my 
station was a terrace which overhangs 
the Lake of Chéde, opposite to Mont 

jlanc ; and he who from this point 
has seen the sunrise, and shower its 
glories upon the romantic and stupen- 
dous wonders with which he is encom- 
assed, will not marvel that I shrink 
from the hopeless attempt of its des- 
cription. It is a spectacle to be felt, 
not painted. Amid the solitude of 
those gigantic and sublime regions 
there is something peculiarly impres- 
sive in witnessing the magnificence of. 
Nature, as she silently performs her 
unerring evolutions ; and the heart of 
man, feeling itself in the immediate pre- 
sence of omnipotence, turns with in- 
stinctive reverence to its Creator. But 
let me resume my narrative of the 
Coronation—not of a poor fleeting mor- 
tal like ourselves, but of that glorious 
King coeval with the world, and to en- 
dure till the great globe itself shall 
crunble and dissolve ; of that truly 
legitimate Sovereign, who alone can 
plead divine right for his enthrone- 
ment, since the Almighty has planted 
his feet deep in the bowels of the earth, 
and lifted his head above the clouds :— 
of that Monareh of the mountains, who 
indeed deserves the appellation of Ma- 
jesiy—Mont Blane. Hf I cannot say, 
in newspaper phraseology, that the 
morning was ushered in with the ring- 
ing of bells, [ may affirm, that ten 
thousand were waving to and fro in the 
breezes of Heaven, for the lilies of the 
Valley, and the hyacinths, and the blue- 
bells, and the wild flowers, were all 
? 

Nodding their down-looking cups at the 
farth; and who shall say that they 
were not melodious with a music in- 
audible to human ears, although fraught 
with harmonious vibrations for the in- 
numerable insects who were recreating 
themselves beneath their pendent bel- 
fries ? No daughter of earth, however 
fair or noble, would have been pre- 
sumptuous enough to aspire to the 
nour of strewing flowers on this au- 
Elst occasion, for a heavenly florist had 


fashioned them with his hand, and per- 
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fumed them with his breath, and Flora 
scattered them spontaneously from her 
lap as she walked along the valleys. 
By the same mighty hand was per- 
formed the ceremony of the anointing; 
andas I saw the dews of heaven glit- 
tering in the dawning light, while they 
fell upon the head of the mountain, I 
exclaimed, “ Here, indeed, is a mo- 
narch who may, without impiety, be 
termed the Lord’s anointed.” Burst- 
ing forth froma pavifion of crimson 
and gold clouds, the sun now threw his 
full effulgence upon the lofty forehead 
of Mont Blanc; and the Glaciers, and 
the rocks of red porphyry and granite, 
and the valley of Chameuni, and that 
sea of diamonds, the Mer de Glace, 
gradually became clothed in gorgeous 
robes of light. As I contemplated the 
sea-green pyramids of ice that sur- 
rounded Mont Blanc, each, as it be- 
came tipped with sun-light, appearing 
to put on its coronet of sparkling silver, 
methought there never had been so 
grand a potentate, encircled with such 
splendid nobility and courtiers. Nor 
did the great Hall in which they were 
assembled appear unworthy of its ten- 
ants; for as it had not been built by 
hands, so neither was it limited by hu- 
man powers, possessing only the walls 
of the horizon for its boundaries, and 
having for its roof the azure vault of 
heaven, painted with vari-coloured 
clouds, and illumina‘ed by the glorious 
and flaming sun. From the tops of 
the surrounding heights, various stripes 
of purple clouds, laced with light, as- 
sumed the appearance of flags and ban- 
ners floating in the air in honour of the 
joyous day ; but my attention was more 
particularly directed to two hovering 
masses of darker hue, which majesti- 
cally descending from heaven towards 
the summit of Mont Blanc, at length 
deposited their burthen upon its head 
in the form of a crown of snow, which 
an electric flash instantly lighted up 
with intolerable splendour, while a loud 
peal of thunder gave notice to all the 
world that the ceremony of Coronation 
had been accomplished. Alps and 
Apennines “ rebellow’d to the roar;” 
every mountain opening its deep-toned 
throat, and shouting out the joyful in- 
telligence to its neighbour, until after 
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countless hollow and more hollow re- 
verberations, the sound died away in 
the distance of immeasurable space. 

Nor was the banquet wanting to 
complete this august festival, for as 
my eye roamed over the fertile plains 
and valleys commanded by the emi- 
nence on which I stood, I found that 
He who owns the cattle on a thousand 
hills had covered them with corn, and 
fruits, and wine, and oil, and honey, 
spreading out a perpetually renewed 
feast for whole nations. diffising, at 
the same time, odours and perfumes on 
every side, and recreating the ears of 
the guests with the mingled harmony of 
piping-birds, melodious winds, rustling 
woods, the gushing of cascades, and 
the tinkling of innumerable rills.— 
Again I turned my looks towards Mont 
Blanc, andlo! a huge avalanche, de- 
taching itself from its summit, came 
thundering down into the valley ‘below, 
making earth shake with the concus- 
sion. “ Behold,” I exclaimed, “ He 
who overthroweth the horse and his 
rider, hath sent his Champion to chal- 
lenge all the world ;” and at this mo- 
ment a smaller portion, which had 
broken away from the falling mass, 
came leaping towards me, and shivered 
itself into a cloud of snow beneath, as 
if the tremendous Champion had 
thrown down his gauntlet at my feet. 
Overcome with awe and wonder, I 
shrunk into myself, and as the rocks, 
and caverns, and mountains round 
echoed to the roar of the falling ava- 
lanche, methought they hailed the Cor- 
onation of their monarch, and shouting 
with a thousand voices, made the whole 
welkin ring to their acclamations of 
Mont Blanc! Mont Blanc! Mont 
Blanc! “ 
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Since witnessing this most impres. 
sive scene, I have read an account of 
the Coronation of “ an island-monarch 
throned in the west,” with all its cir. 
cumstantial detail of Dukes, Marques. 
ses, Earls, Viscounts, and Knights in 
their ermine robes, Kings at Arms, and 
Heralds in their gewgaw coats, and 
Bishops in the pomp of pontificals,with 
the parade of gold spurs, ewers, maces, 
swords, sceptres, crowns, balls, and 
crosses ; but when I compared it with 
the stupendous exhihition of nature 
which I had so lately beheld, the whole 
sunk into insignificance ; nor could | 
suppress a smile of pity as [ shared the 
feeling with which Xerxes contem- 
plated his mighty armament, and re- 
flected that, in a few fleeting years, the 
whole of all this human pride, with the 
soldiers and horses that paraded around 
it, and the multitude that huzzaed with- 
out, would be converted into dust; the 
haughtiest of the nobles lying an out- 
stretched corpse in a dark and silent 
vault, with nothing of his earthly splen- 
dour left but the empty trappings and 
escutcheons which, in mockery of the 
lofty titles with which it is inscribed, 
will hang mouldering upon his coffin. 
The ceremony will not, however, have 
been unavailing, if it shall have awak- 
ened reflections of this nature in the 
minds of those who contributed to it, 
and have impressed upon their hearts 
the truth of Shirley’s noble lines, in the 
contention of Ajax and Ulysses :— 


‘The glories of our earthly state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death lays his icy hand on kings :— 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 





THE HARP. A TALE. BY C. T. KORNER.* 


WPTHE secretary Sellner had begun to 

taste the firat spring of happiness 
with his youthful bride. Their union 
was not founded on that vague and 
evanescent passion which often lives 
and dies almost in the same moment— 
sympathy and esteem formed the basis 


of their attachment. Time and expe 
rience, without diminishing the ardour, 
had confirmed the permanence, of theif 
mutual sentiments. It was long since 
they discovered that they were formed 
for each other, but want of fortune i- 


posed the necessity of a tedious probe 


* Addressed to such as believe in the agency of Spirits. 
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tion ; till Sellner, by obtaining the pa- 
tent for a place, found himself io pos- 
session of an easy Competence, and on 
the following Sunday brought home in 
triumph his long-betrothed bride, A 
succession of ceremonious visits for 
some weeks engrossed many of those 
hours that the young couple would 
have devoted to each other. But no 
soouer was this onerous duty fulfilled, 
than they eagerly escaped from the in- 
trusion of society to their delicious 
solitude ; and the fine summer evenings 
were but too short for plans and antic- 
ipations of future felicity. Sellner’s 
fluie and Josephine’s harp filled up the 
intervals of conversation, and with 
their harmonious unison seemed to 
sound the prelude to many succeeding 
years of bliss and concord. One even- 
ing when Josephine had played longer 
than usual, she suddenly complained of 
head-ache: she had, in reality, risen 
with this symptom of indisposition, 
but concealed it from her anxious bus- 
band; naturally suscepuble of ner- 
vous complaints, the attention which 
she had lent to music, and the emotions 
itexcited in ber ‘delicate frame, bad 
increased a slight indisposition to fever, 
and she was now evidently ill, A 
physician was called in, who so little 
anticipated danger that he promised a 
cure on the morrow. Butafter a night 
spent in delirium, her disorder was 
pronounced a nervous fever, which 
completely baffled the efforts of med- 
ical skill, and on the ninth day was 
coufessed mortal. Josephine berself 
was perfectly sensible of ber approach- 
ing dissolution, and with mild resigua- 
uon submitted to her fate. 

_ Addressing her husband, for the last 
ume, she exclaimed :—* My dear Ed- 
ward, Heaven can witness it is with 
unutterable regret that I depart from 
this fair world, where I have found 
With thee a state of supreme felicity ; 
but though I am no longer permitted to 
live in those arms, doubt not that thy 
faithful Josephine shall still hover round 
thee, and asa guardian-angel encircle 
thee till we meet again.” She had 
Scurcely uttered these words when she 
sunk on her pillow, and soon fell inte a 
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slumber, from which she awoke no 
more ; and when the clock was striking 
nine, it was observed that she had 
breathed her last. The agonies of 
Sellner may be more easily conceived 
than described: during some days it 
appeared doubtful whether he would 
survive; and when, after a confine- 
ment of some weeks, he was at length 
permitted to leave his chamber, the 
powers of youth seemed paralysed, 
his limbs were enfeebled, his frame 
emaciated, and he sunk into a state of 
stupor, from which he was only to be 
roused by the bitterness of grief. To 
this poignant anguish succeeded a fixed 
melancholy ; a deep sorrow consecra~ 
ted the memory of his beloved: her 
apartment remained precisely in the 
state in which it bad been left previous 
to her death;—on the work-table lay 
her unfinished task; the harp stood 
in its accustomed nook, untouched and 
silent; every night Sellner weot in a 
sort of pilgrimage to the sanctuary of 
his love, and taking his flute, breathed 
forth, in deep plaintive tones, bis fer- 
vent aspirations for the cherished shade. 
He was thus standing in Josephine’s 
apartment, lost in thought, when a 
broad gleam of moonlight fell on the 
open window, and from the neighbour- 
ing tower the watchman proclaimed the 
ninth hour; at this moment, as if 
touched by some invisible spirit, the 
harp was beard to respond to his flute 
in perfect unison. ‘Thunderstruck at 
this prodigy, Sellner suspended his flute, 
and the harp became silent; he then 
began, with deep emotion, Josephine’s 
favourite air, when tbe harp resumed 
its melodious vibrations, thrilling with 
ecstasy. At this confirmation of his 
hopes he sunk on the ground, no longer 
doubting the presence of the beloved 
spirit; and whilst he opened his arms 
to clasp her to his breast, he seemed to 
drink in the breath of spring, and a 
pale glimmering light flited before his 
eyes. “I koow thee, biessed spirit,” 
exclaimed the bewildered Sellner, 
‘thou didst promise to hover round my 
steps, to eacircle me with thy immortal 
love. ‘Thou hast redeemed thy word ; 
it is thy breath that glows on my lips ; 
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I feel myself surrounded by thy pres- 
ence,” With rapturous emotion he 
snatched the flute, and the harp again 
responded, but gradually its tones be- 
came softer, till the melodious murmurs 
ceased, and all again was silent. Sell- 
ner’s feeble frame was completely disor- 
dered by these tumultuous emotions ; 
when he threw himself on his bed it 
was only to rave deliriously of the harp: 
after a sleepless night he rose only to 
anticipate the reaewal of his emotions ; 
with unspeakable impatience he awaited 
the return of evening, when he again 
repaired to Josephioe’s apartment, 
where, as before, when the clock struck 
nine, the harp began to play, in con- 
cert with the flute, and prolonged its 
melodious accompaniment till the tones 
gradually subsided to a faint and tremu- 
lous vibration, and all again was silent. 
Exhausted by this second trial, it was 
with difficulty that Sellner tottered to 
his chamber, where the visible alteration 
in his appearance excited so much 
alarm, that the physician was again 
called in, who, with sorrow and dis- 
may, detected aggravated symptoms of 
the fever which had proved so fatal to 
Josephine ; and so rapid was its pro- 
gress that in two days the patient’s fate 
appeared inevitable. Sellner became 
more coinposed, and revealed to the 
physician the secret of his late mysteri- 
Ous communications, avowing bis bde- 
lief that be should not survive the ap- 
proaching evening. _ No arguments 
could remove from his mind this fatal 
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presage ; as the day declined, it gained 
strength ; and he earnestly entreated, 
as a last request, to be conveyed to 
Josephine’s apartment. The prayer 
was granted. Sellner no sooner reach- 
ed the well-known spot than he gazed 
with ineffable satisfaction on every ob- 
ject endeared by affectionate remem- 
brance. 

‘The evening hour advanced ; he dis- 
missed all bis attendants, the physician 
alone remaining in the apartment, 
When the clock struck nine Sellner’s 
countenance was suddenly illumined, 
the glow of hope and pleasure flushed 
his wan cheeks, and he passionately 
exclaimed—‘“ Josephine, greet me once 
more at parting, that I may overcome 
the pangs of death.” At these words 
the harp breathed forth a strain of ju- 
bilee, a sudden gleam of light waved 
round the dying man, who, on behold- 
ing the sign, exclaimed—* I come, I 
come, to thee,” and sunk senseless on 
the couch, It wasin vain that the as- 
tonished physician hastened to his as- 
sistance, and he too late discovered that 
life had yielded in the conflict. It was 
long before he could bring bimself to 
divulge the mysterious circumstances 
which had preceded Selloer’s dissolu- 
tion ; but once,in a moment of confi- 
dence, he was insensibly led to make 
the detail to a few intimate friends, and 
finally produced the harp, which he 
had appropriated to himself as a legcay 
from the dead.— New. Mon. 
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A CELEBRATED professor of 
chemistry has discovered a method 

of composing and decomposing the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, so that any far- 
mer can, with the greatest facility, and 
at a small expense, avert rain, or pro- 
duce itin any quantity necessary for 
the perfection of his crops. The pro- 
fessor recently dispelled the clouds over 
the city of New York and its suburbs 
for the space of a week, converting the 
. cold, damp weather of our winter into 


a clear and comparatively warm sea- 
son. By this useful contrivance, any 
mariner may allay the violence of a 
hurricane, or give the wind the direc- 
tion and degree of force best suited to 
the objects of his voyage. 





The corporation of Baltimore have 
subscribed a sum for erecting one ol 
the newly-invented telescopes. It is 
to be liberally appropriated to the use 
of all the citizens, so that the meanest 
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mechanic may amuse himself in his 
leisure moments by viewing the differ- 
ent occupations of the inhabitants of 
the moon. The effect of this inven- 
tion upon morals is beyond all calcula- 
tion. The labouring classes now give 
up the enjoyment of spirituous liquors 
for the superior pleasure of contemplat- 
ing the wonders which this invention 
exposes to the human senses. 





The army of the northern states will 
take the field against that of the south- 
ern provinces early next spring. *'The 
principal northern force will consist of 
1,490,000 picked troops. General 
Congreve’s new mechanical cannon 
was tried last week at the siege of Geor- 
gia. It discharged in one hour 1120 
balls, each weighing five hundred 
weight. The distance of the objects 
fired at was eleven miles, and so per- 
fect was the engine, that the whole of 
these balls were lodged in a space of 
twenty feet square. 





According to the census just taken by 
the order of government, the population 
of New York amounts to 4,892,568 
souls, that of Philadelphia to 4,981,947, 
and the population of Washington, our 
capital, exceeds six millions and a half. 





Our celebrated travellers Dr. Clarke 
and Baron Humbold have just arrived 
from their researches into two of the 
countries of ancient Europe. By means 
of a new invention, Dr. Clarke crossed 
the Atlantic in seven days. Te sailed 
up the ancient river Thames, to a spot 
which our antiquaries are now agreed 
must be the site of the once renowned 
city of London, but not a vestige of 
human habitation remained. There 
existed the mutilated portion of a gra- 
nite arch, which Dr. Clarke -conceived 
might be the last remains of the once- 
celebrated bridge of Waterloo.* The 
Doctor proceeded further up the river, 
to an elevated situagon on the left 
bank, which commanded a view of 
Savage but delightful scenery. This 
our antiquary conjectured might be the 
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ancient Richmond Hill, but he ,could 
not procure a single coin, or discover 
any one object of antiquarian research. 
Our traveller was extremely desirous of 
ascending the river yet higher, in order 
to reach the ancient Windsor, once the 
proud abode of England’s monarchs, 
but he was so annoyed by the tribes of 
savages, that he found it impossible to 
proceed. Dr. Clarke intends next 
year to renew his travels in this once 
glorious and now almost forgotten isl- 
and ; and he will take with him a body 
of five and twenty of the United States’ 
troops, which will effectually repel any 
force that the savage inhabitants can 
bring against him. 

Our traveller Baron Humbold di- 
rected his researches to France. He 
discovered the mouth of the ancient 
river Seine, and attempted to ascend as 
far as the site of the once-famed city of 
Paris, but he found the river entirely 
choaked with weeds ; and after he had 
proceeded about thirty miles, the 
stream became a mere muddy brook. 
The baron, however, found the inhab- 
itants of the country so inoffensive and 
communicative,that he proceeded to his 
object by land, protected only by two 

ervants and three American sailors. 
The people could give the baron ne 
information whatever, but seemed by 
far more ignorant than the savages of 
England; making up for this igno- 
rance, however, by a cheerfulness of 
disposition at once admirable and ri- 
diculous. ‘These poor barbarians ap- 
peared fond to excess of decorating 
their heads and bodies with feathers 
and skins dyed in the most gaudy and 
varied colours. ‘The bafon observed 
numberless groups of these people using 
the most ridiculous grimaces, and twist- 
ing the body into a dozen ridiculous at- 
titudes. They then began to dance, 
an exercise which they seemed so at- 
tached to, that it appeared to be their 
only recreation. ‘The musical instru- 
ment to which these poor creatures 
were so fond of jumping and dancing, 
was about two feet long, and consisted 
of a hollow body, with a solid handle 





_” The origin of this name of Waterloo is now irrecoverably lost, unless it be a corrup- 
ion of the terms water low, or low water, the bridge perhaps having been built ata spot 
*fless depth than the contiguous parts of the river. 
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of about the same length, and curved at 
the extremity. It had four strings, ex- 
tending from the*extremity of the han- 
dle, beyond the middle of the instru- 
ment itself, and being held between the 
chin and the collar-bone by the left 
hand, was played on by the right with 
a bent stick, curved at the two ends, 
being drawn together with horse-hair. 
This we have no doubt is some species 
or description of that instrament so 
celebrated amongst the Europeans be- 
tween the sixteenth and nineteenth 
centuries under the name of fiddle or 
violin : for the Society of Antiquarians, 
in their last report, have given it as 
their decided opinion that the ancient 
fiddle, viola, violin, violincello, and 
bass-viol, were merely different kinds 
of the same instrument; and they very 
ably refute Dr. Camden’s conjecture 
that the violin of ancient Europe was 
an instrument of parchment and bells, 
played upon by the knuckles.—Vide 
Reports of the Antiquarian Society 
of New York. folio, vol.1783, p.860.* 





The late voyage of Professor Wan- 
derhagen to the moon took up a space 
of nearly seven months, but the pre- 
sent expedition, it is expected, will 
take up much less time. ‘The body of 
the balloon will be filled with the new 
gas discovered by our chemist Dr. 
fEtherly, and which is 800 times light- 
er than the lightest gas known to the 
ancient Europeans. The body of this 
balloon will not be circular, but a poly- 
gon, of an infinity of angles, and at 
each angle a pair of wings, all of which 
are worked with the greatest precision 
and facility, by the most simple but 
beautiful machinery. These wings at 
once create a draft, and deiermine the 
direction of the air at the will of the 
aeronaut, whose balloon is easily steer- 
ed by a newly-constructed air-rudder. 
The boat of the balloon will contain 
twenty-five persons, and provisions for 
a twelvemonth. ‘This boat has two 
immense self-acting wings, which, like 
a bird’s, condense the air underneath 
the boat so as to assist in supporting 
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the machine. The boat itself will be 
covered with a paste made of the es- 
sence of cork, as a non-conductor of 
heat; and Professor Wanderhagen, 
having suffered so much from the cold 
in his previous voyage, will provide 
himself with a store of the “ condensed 
essence of caloric,” a cubic inch of 
which will keep up a brilliant light and an 
intense heat for four-and-twenty hours. 





The new mechanical steam-coach 
left Philadelphia at eight in the eve- 
ning of the 3d ultimo, and arrived at 
Parrysburg, Greenland, at noon on the 
5th, a distance of 893 miles in 40 
hours. It carried eighteen in, and 
twenty-seven outside passengers, be- 
sides a great quantity of luggage. 





By the method of instruction which 
has been followed for nearly two cen- 
turies by the professors of our various 
universities, a gentleman is made _tho- 
roughly acquainted with literature, 
philosophy, and the sciences, in less 
than two years; but according to the 
new plan proposed by Professor Swift, 
the same perfection of knowledge may 
be acquired in less than twelve months. 





Advertisement.—Shortly will be pub- 
lished, price two dollars, ‘the Com- 
plete Farmer; shewing the art by 
which the earth is made to produce 
four crops in the year, and the crops 
preserved from any possibility of inju- 
ry by season or weather. 





In the press, and shortly will be 
published, price one dollar, A Descrip- 
tion of the Patent Safety Machine, by 
means of which Dr. Boreum descended 
thro’ the crater of a voleano, and dis- 
covered the cause of volcanic eruptions. 





The present maturity of the medical 
science is beautifully displayed by the 
last report of our College of Physicians. 
By the assistance of the optical glasses 
which enable us to perceive minutely 
all the most secret functions of the ani- 
mal ceconomy, and the perfect state of 


as The ancient fiddle, with its cognomen, or monosyllable prefixture, was, we fancy, 4 
low instrument, very generally played upon by the vulgar. Professor Von Helmont con- 
ceives it to have been not a stringed, but a wind instrument ; but this is littl more thar 
conjecture. 
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the various sciences relating to medi- 
cine, the modern physician is not only 
able to recover the human body from 
the various attacks of disease, but he is 
able to anticipate its causes, and to 
prevent its approach to a degree of 
moral certainty. But more even than 
this can be effected by the magic of 
modern science. ‘The physician can 
prolong life to treble that time which 
was formerly considered its natural pe- 
riod of duration, and can at once ren- 
der the human body secure from dis- 
ease and free from deformity. Those 
medicines which with infallible security 
either totally prevent, or if not applied 
in time for prevention, will rapidly 
cure the gout, stone, phthisis, pulmona- 
lis, and other disorders, are now known 
to all. But, does Nature make us fee- 
ble and dimmutive, the physician cal- 
culates the means by which he can ef- 
fect the accretion of particles to the va- 
rious parts of our bodies, and thus ren- 
der his patient perfect in symmetry. 
If our teeth are not to the model of per- 
fection, they can be extracted without 
pain, and by taking those elements of 
which by analysis teeth are found to be 
composed, they may be regenerated, 
and during their growth they can be 
formed to the standard of ideal beauty. 
Is our vision imperfect, the medicines 
which are found to affect the size and 
colour of our eyes are applied, and in a 
week those organs are both beautiful 
and of perfect operation. ‘Thus are 
we brought to a state free-from disease, 
a state of longevity, in which our form 
and features have no model but that 
lurmed by our ideas of perfection and 
beauty, 

The manner in which the numerous 
productions of the earth are now ex- 
cl tanged between man and man, is beau- 
tiful from the simplicity of its cause, and 
irom the effect it has upon human hap- 
piness. It was a plausible theory 
amongst the ancients, that a statesman 
of wisdom should sit in his closet as in 
a focus of knowledge, to which should 
be brought all the returns of custom- 
houses, with the various reports and 
data of commerce—that.weighing these 
in the balance of wisdom, he should be 
able to instruct corporate bodies as 


% 
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well as individuals, as to the various 
channels into which their capital and 
industry should flow. From hence 
had arisen commercial treaties, boun- 
ties, drawbacks, imposts, licenses, &c. 
until the simple principles of trade 
were lost in the most complex and ab- 
surd systems of commercial polity. 
But the experience of ages has at length 
proved what the speculations of inge- 
nious men had previously advanced, 
and man is now very properly left to 
direct his capital and labour according 
to his own knowledge and discretion. 
Is it not the height of impertinence for 
a statesman to say to him who enters a 
commercial city for the purpose of 
trade, “ Sir, you shall not employ your 
capital according to your own know- 
ledge and experience, but according to 


‘my conceptions of commerce: you 


want to trade to the West; I think it 
better that trade should flow to the 
East, and I have therefore laid heavy 
duties, and even prohibitions upon 
western trade, whilst I will encourage 
eastern trade by drawbacks, bounties, 
and special immunities ?” ‘Thus every 
thing was forced out of its natural chan- 
nel, and every country may be said to 
have been in a sort of peaceful siege. 
Now things are left to their own level. 
The common principles of demand and 
supply are now acknowledged to regu- 
late markets much better than legisla- 
torial calculations and interference.— 
Human necessities and the common 
principles of our nature are found to 
constitute the best barometers of com- 
mercial policy, and individuals are per- 
mitted to trade with their wealth, ac- 
cording to their own knowledge and 
calculations. ‘Thus we have no cir- 
cuitous channels of communication— 
no licensing—bonding—no unloading 
to load again, no entering one port as 
a passport into another, no waste of la- 
bour; man freely exchanves with man, 
and the bounties of Providence are dif- 
fused over the whole earth. 





Last year, no less than 734 vessels 
sailed from Alaska, and the western 
coast of America, through the channels 
separating America from North Geor- 
giaand Greenland. It is curious to 
reflect that the very existence of such a 
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passage was a problem of difficult so- 
Jution to the Europeans from the 16th 
to the 19th centuries. This was then 
called the North-west passage, and was 
first discovered by a navigator of great 
celebrity amongst the ancient English ; 
but whether his name was Parry or 
Croker it is now impossible to ascer- 
tain, from the imperfect state of our re- 
cords at that period. 





The Honourable Mr. Northerly, we 
understand, intends to take his lady 
and their children in their yacht this 
summer to traverse the North Pole. 





A chemist, deeply read in the scien- 
ces of the middle ages, (the 18th and 
19th centuries of the Christian zra) 
assures us that the English men of sci- 


Philosophical Inquiries. 
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ence about the year 1800, plumed 
themselves much upon their discover. 
ing the means of making brilliant lights 
by reflectors, and the different gases of 
oil and coal burnt in various descrip. 
tions of lamps. How these pigmies 
would have hid their diminished heads, 
could they have foreseen our present 
perfection in lighting the atmosphere, 
by exciting attraction and motion 
among the constituent particles of light 
and heat. The aerometer of New 
York, at a trifling expense, produces a 
light in the atmosphere equal to the 
brightest moon-shine. So that dark- 
ness is unknown to the moderns, and 
we experience only the gradations be- 
tween the light of the moon and that 
of the sun.— New Monthly, Aug. 





DISCOVERY OF THE NORTU-WEST MAGNETIC POLE. 


Mr. Ursan, 
UCH useful discussion has arisen in 
consequence of the dissertations on 
the interesting science of Magnetism and 
Variation, inserted in your Magazine : and 
in all instances, the reasoning and sugges- 
tions alluded to have experienced the mark- 
ed approbation of characters eminent for 
their knowledge of a subject rendered ex- 
tremely prominent by the recent brilliant 
discovery of a Vorth-west Magnetic Pole. 
The above-mentioned papers on magnetic 
variation having been published previously 


to the appearance of the valuable works of 


Captain Parry and Mr.Fisher, some farther 
thoughts necessarily arise from a due con- 
sideration of statements and opinions there- 
in contained ; and such remarks as are of- 
fered are made with the best of views, viz. 
that of calling the attention of men who have 
equally the power and inclimation to pro- 
mote objects of public utility. 

Voyages of discovery, and travels,are na- 
tionally undertaken on three principles, at 
once creditable, legitimate, and laudable. 
On the first, the Deity is honoured by the 
humble, but hazardous efforts of his crea- 
tures, to discover the extent of His wonder- 
ful works here on earth, jand the nature of 
uneducated man under the varying aspect 
of climate and seasons : and that too with 
the noble ultimate view of ameliorating his 
condition, by conferring the benefits of 
knowledge, and the blessings of religion. 
On the second principle, the discoveries of 
enterprising mariners and travellers can 
alone’ (as in the present instance) enable us 
to advance certain sciences whieh require 
experiments of a delicate description to be 
made, and observations of an accurate na- 
ture to be taken, in opposite, and unfre- 


quented parts of the world. Thethird prin- 
ciple, sanctioning distant research by sea 
and land, or that of forwarding the interest 
of commerce and arts, may not be less com- 
mendable ; as thereby civilization and the 
comforts of life are materially benefited, and 
human happiness consequently increased. 

If the two voyages of discovery in search 
of a North-west passage into the North Pa- 
cific, or Eastern Ocean, should not attain 
that object, they will prove of incalculable 
value in ultimately establishing, on sure and 
fixed scientific principles, the wonderful 
rule. or rationale of the variation of theMag- 
netic Needle ; provided we avail ourselves 
skilfully of the means furnished by the dar- 
ing and so far successful enterprise of men 
of consummate courage and perseverance, 
amidst appalling difficulties, and trials al- 
most superhuman. 

Though currents and other circumstances 
sufficiently evince the existence of a North- 
west Passage, it would appear, from the ac- 
counts before us, there cannot be a hope of 
accomplishing it in the parallel of the new- 
ly-discovered Georgian Islands. In your 
Magazine, it was recommended to attempt 
to elect a passage into the HyperboreanSea, 
out of Repulse Bay, at the North extremity 
of Hudson’s Bay ; and there, at this mo- 
ment, the discovery ships are making such 
attempt. This dreary and inhospitable coast 
runs nearly East and West, about the par- 
allel of 70°, and between 90 and 160 of W. 
longitude, to Icy Cape, where the American 
coast runs South-south-west of Behring’ 
Straits. We have no accounts of this coast 
on which any reliance can be put ; and ! 
we credit such as we have, the Sea in these 
Northern regions is constantly frozen up. 
It appears from Cook’s Voyages, that eve™ 
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in summer the Sea was frozen over between 
the Russian and American coasts. This 
shews, that whatever may be the result of 
the present attempt to the East or West of 
Southampton Island, there cannot remain 
the slightest hope of effecting the passage 
through Behring’s Straits. In former state- 
ments, there was some reason to suppose 
that the passage would be achieved through 
the Polar Basin, considerably to the North- 
ward of the parallel of the new discoveries, 
with the disadvantage of a longer run than 
by the usual course. If, however,the North- 
west Passage can be made along the North 
Coast of America, as now attempting, cer- 
tainly the run to India, and especially to 
China, will be shorter; but in such case, 
the risk, hazard, and danger would be con- 
stantly imminent. Ships so situated would 
be liable to be crushed to pieces by icebergs ; 
would be frequently rendered immoveable 
by sudden and continued congelations of the 
ice ; would at a certain time of the year be 
enveloped in darkness ; or would always 
have the greater partof theircrews disabled 
by intensity of cold, and undergoing the 
amputation of limbs mortified by the stop- 
page of the current of life. 

If commerce is to derive benefit from any 
new or additional productions to be yielded 
by these unexplored seas,islands,and coasts, 
it is evident that the Ilyperborean Coast it- 
self, and not ships, must be the medinm of 
procuring such advantage. It is probable 
that sledges may travel along the ice on 
this coast, or at various stations on it, such 
as Mackenzie’s River, or Copper-mineRiver 
(provided wood is found on, or can be float- 
ed down to, the coast), stout small vessels 
might be constructed for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding Northward among (as yet undis- 
covered) islands, in favourable seasons. But 
this is under a supposition that incurred ex- 
pence would be more than defrayed by com- 
mercial returns. 

Having premised this much, Icome now 
to the most important object of this paper, 
and paramount to every other consideration 
attached to the subject. If no other advan- 
tage arose from the present Voyages than 
the recent discovery of a North-west Mag- 
hetic Pole, that alone is so valuable to Sci- 
ence m establishing, in process of time, a 
‘ure theory of the Magnetic Variation, so 
indispensable for nautical purposes, that the 
best thanks of the country are due to the 
admiralty for the efficient manner in which 
these V oyages have been directed. In giv- 
ing such requisite efficacy, the talents, 
knowledge, and general information of that 
— and useful character, Mr. Barrow, have 

fen essentially subservient. 
hen your Number for January was pub- 
ed, it was not distinctly known, that 
‘mong the Georgian Islands, the movement 
Ys a balanced needle became so weak and 
Pe as to be nearly annihilated ; that is 
‘ay, the magnetic action of the real North 
ole of the Earth became as nothing com- 
Pared to the strong and direct attraction of 
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the North-west Magnetic Pole, evidently 
situated within the Earth, and ina site very 
nearly under the sea-surface moved over by 
the ;Discovery-ships. For centuries have 
ingenious philosophers been conjecturing 
the existence of one or more MagneticPoles, 
in endeavouring to reduce visible effects to 
causes, and to form theories, if not demon- 
strable, at least plausible. Atlength, to the 
honour of the Britsh Nation, the first in arts, 
arms, and philanthropy, all doubt and un- 
certainty are happily removed; and by pro- 
ceeding on scientific principles, through the 
medium of accurate experiments, the com- 
plete establishment of a theory of the Mag- 
netic Variation is now attainable. The con- 
tinued course of experiments formerly rec- 
ommended to be made in a situation contig- 
uous to the Magnetic Pole will not be practi- 
cable in that situation, on account of a 
strength of attraction downwards, so great 
there as to turn the needle nearly into a con- 
tinuation of that Pole, an effect shown to 
demonstration, by experiments made by 
means of powerful magnets acting on com- 
mon needles. It is fortunate that the requi- 
site series of experiments cannot be efficient- 
ly made near the site of the newly-discov- 
ered Pole, as the intensity of the cold there 
would render a continuance of life nearly 
impossible. Itis evidentthatthe Discovery- 
ships crossed a meridian under which this 
Pole, and the Nerth Pole of the Earth, be- 
came in one and the same vertical plane. 

Here, of course, there would be no Varia- 
tion, as the needle would be acted on by both 
Poles in aline, or in conjunction with its po- 
sition. On the parallel of latitude 60°, such 
line of no variation must be found by triel 
made by scientific, persevering, and skilful 
men, to be employed for this very important 
purpose. These men must travel Westward 
from Hudson’s Bay, till they, by accurate 
magnetic observations, find themselves iv 
this requisite situation*. Here,then,a buid- 
ing for their accommodation should be erec- 
ted ; and a smaller one,devoid of iron, must 
cover a meridian accurately laid off, accord- 
ing to a process described in my papers op 
this subject, in the Philoscphical Transac- 
tions. Such an instrument as ts used at our 
Society’s rooms n.ust be applied to this me- 
ridian, as that is superior in construction to 
that used by me for similar purposes,on Su- 
matra, and St. Helena. The primary and 
direct object in view, is to ascertain by three” 
daily observations, the decrease of variation, 
under the meridian, in order to arrive ulti- 
mately at the law of movement of the Norti- 
West Magnetic Pole, either round the Ter- 
restrial Pole, ona paralicl of latitude, ‘or 
otherwise ina straight line, within the earth, 
and between two points im its parallel of po- 
sition. This motion will be so slow, as io 





* From the supposed position of the Mag- 
netic Pole, it might not be necessary to pre- 
ceed inland, Westward, above five degrees, 
or 150 miles, about the parallel of 69° Norih 
lattude. : 
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require a series of years to arrive at the 
proper scientific conclusions deducible from 
such requisite experiments. Itmay be again 
urged, that such a magnetic movement is 
compatible with the supposed solidity of the 
earth. I refer to my former statement on 
this part of the subject, and such philoso- 
phers as are Christians (and the most able 
have been such), I refer to St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, chap. iv. verse 9. It 
being highly probable, from close consider- 
ations of the variation in South latitude, 
that the South-east end of the new pole has 
a corresponding movement round the South 
pole of the earth, | would strongly recom- 
mend that a similar series of experiments 
be made on the South side of New Shetland, 
which I conjecture to be a continuation of 
the Southern Thule, in longitude 30° West, 
and 60° South latitude. Similar observa- 
tions ought to be made on the Island of 
Desolation in latitude 49° South, and longi- 
tude 70° East; and also in North latitude, 
on Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. 

Royal patronage and munificence could 
not be more nobly applied, than in pursuits 
so honourable to man, and beneficial to hu- 
man happiness. Monarchs or men thus 
occupied, might legitimately say,“ Ten/fanda 
via esl, quame quoque, possim, lollere humo, 
victorque virum (rerum) volitare per ora.” 

If in time it became ascertained that the 
N. W. and S. E. magnetic poles hada regu- 
lar movement round the poles of the globe, 
the variation and all its anomalies would be 
accounted for, and other magnetic pheno- 
mena, equally surprising and unaccounta- 
ble, would be reduced to a certain theory. — 
As things are, we observe effects which we 
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cannot trace to any satisfactory cause, |] 
am in habits of collecting facts which may, 
aided by the observations of others, lead a 
some future period to legitimate concly. 
sions. I try all bodies of iron by means of 
asensitive magnet, and find in them pro. 
perties not generally understood. I find 
that a good magnet will equally, as by elec. 
tricity or galvanisms, impart polarity to 
needles, by mere juxta-position. TU have ren. 
dered magnetic three pieces of wire,situated 
in a semi-circular form,opposite to the poles 
of a powerful magnet.—All bars stand- 
ing or fixed perpendicularly (such as all 
iron railings in streets,) are magnetic; 
the North pole being at the bottom, and the 
South at the top. The bottom or lower parts 
of all common chimney-grates are North, 
while the tops are South poles. The iron 
handles of pumps are magnetic ; the farthest 
out-end being a North, while the end nearest 
to the pump is a South pole. Large weigh- 
ing weights possess polarity ; as also all 
iron bars for sale in shops. 

It is a curious fact, that the uppermost 
part or top of the iron round a carriage- 
wheel attracts the \Vori/h end of a magnet, 
and is consequently a South pole, while the 
lower part of the same iron in contact with 
the ground, attracts the South end of the 
needle, and is therefore a North pole. Turn 
the same wheel round half a circle, and these 
poles will immediately become reversed. 

I mention these few out of many experi- 
ments, in order to induce others to assist in 
ascertaining facts,with a view to establishing 
what is now wanting,—a sure Magnetic The- 
ory. Yours, &e. Joun MAcpona.p. 

July 12, 1821. 





EPITHALAMIUM. 
By Maj. Parlby. 


From thy coach of orient pearl, 

From thy amber halls arise ; 

Thy banner, Constancy, unfurl, 

Serene as cloudless summer skies. 

Thou, whom chaste nymphs delight to sing, 
Thy hyacinthine garland bring ; 

Nor leave the sacred mystic ring, 

Apt emblem of unfading spring. 

Wake, God of Love, smile on the fair, 

And crown with soft delight this noble pair. 


With thee bring a heavenly guest, 
Modesty in russet vest, 
Gently leading young Desire 
Curbing with modest look his fire ; 
Till half-alarm’d, perchance she spy 
The wandering of his wanton eye, 
And smiling, blushing rosy red, 
On thy bosom hides her head. 
Wake, God of Love, protect the fair, 
And crown, with rapture crown, this noble 
pair. 





WRITTEN 


ON ARRIVING AT MADEIRA. 


By William Meyrick. 


Sir at length indulgent gales 
Gently fill our swelling sails, 

Swiftly through the foamy sea, 
Shoots our vessel gallantly, 

Still approaching, as she flies, 
Warmer suns and brighter skies. 
Winter on my native plains, 

Robed in clouds and tempests reigns ; 
Fann’d by Zepyr’s gentle wing, 
Here I breathe the balmy spring ; 


Yet, fair Isle, thy lovely shades, 
Flowery groves, and tranquil glades ; 
Nor yon mountain’s pride the vine, 
Parent of delicious wine, 

Mantling o’er its craggy side, 

Here shall tempt me to abide ; 

Still my native plains are dear, 

All my joys still centre there. 





lL, ATHENEUM voE. 10. 


ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY AT BELZONI’S EXHIBITION. 


Anp thou hast walk’d about (how strange a story !) 
In Thebes’ streets three thousand years ago, 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And Time had not begun to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 


Speak! for thou long enough hast acted Dummy, 
Thou hast a tongue—come—let us hear its tune ; 
Thou’rt standing on thy legs, above-ground, Mummy ! 

* Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 


Tell us—for doubtless thou canst recollect, 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame ; 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either Pyramid that bears his name ? 
Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 


Perhaps thou wert a Mason, and forbidden 

By oath to tell the mysteries of thy trade,— 
Then say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon’s statue which at sun-rise play’d ? 
Perhaps thou wert a Priest—if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 


Perchance that very hand, now pinion’d flat, 
Has hob-a-nob’d with Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 
Or dropp’d a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doff’d thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great Temple’s dedication. 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm’d, 
Has any Roman soldier maul’d and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalm’d, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled :— 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 


Thou could’st develope, if that wither’d tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen, 

How the world look’d when it was fresh and young, 
And the great Deluge still had left it green— 

Or was it then so old that History’s pages 

Contain’d no record of its early ages ? 


Still silent, incommunicative elf ? 
Art sworn to secrecy ? then keep thy vows ; 
But prythee tell us something of thyself, 
Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumber’d, 
What hast thou seen—what strange adventures number’d ? 


Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have, above-ground, seen some strange mutations ; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended, 

New worlds have risen—we have lost old nations, 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 


Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head 
When the great Persian conqueror Cambyses 
March’'d armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 
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If the tomb’s secrets may not be confess’d, 
The nature of thy private life unfold :— 
A heart bas throbb’d beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusty cheek have roll’d :— 
Have children climb’d those knees, and kiss’d that face ? 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 


Statue of flesh—Immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt’st thy narrow bed, 
_ And standest undecayed within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment morning, 
When the great Trump shall thrill thee with it warning. 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost for ever ? 
O let us keep the soul embalm’d and pure 
In living virtue, that when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
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SHE TCIES OF INDIA, 


WRITTEN BY A_ BRITISH OFFICER. 


E have often said to persons who 

had visited unexplored regions, 
“Think nothing too minute for des- 
cription—tell us how the sun rose, how 
the land looked, how the animals mov- 
ed; state every idea produced on your 
mind during only twenty-four hours of 
that period, when every thing had an 
aspect different to use and wont, and 
every perception was new do not 
wait till custom had enfechled the ef- 
fect, and because you no longer won- 
dered yourself, you ceased to feel what 
was really curious : do this, and your 
book will be as admirable as Robinson 
Crusoe, over every step of whose 
island we could wander without a 
guide.” But it must be more easy to 
advise than to execute this method : ~ 
we could not mention five examples o 
its being successfully completed, be 
have, in the course of our intercourse 
with the most intelligent travellers, 
scarcely met one from “whom we did 
not gaiher more interesting matter in 
an hour’s conversation, than in any 
quarto volume the individual might 
have published. 

These reflections will show that we 
are favourable to works of the class 
now before us ; but, in the present case, 
the plan has more of our approbation 
than the mode in which it has been fil- 
led up. There is, however, much of 
what we like, though rather overlaid 
with recollections and comments. ‘The 


author is decidedly religious, and we have 
more moralizing than enough for a vol- 
ume whose title is “ Sketches of India.” 
There is, says the wisest of men, a time 
for all things; and it could have been wish- 
ed, that, instead of only about one-third 
of these 390 pages being strictly confor- 
mable to their name, the writer had pen- 
cilled more and sermonized less. Still 
we have read his lucubrations with great 
gratification, and shall now endeavour 
to communicate a portion of it to the 
public, by extracting parts most conso- 
nant to the project of rendering a * fa- 
miliar picture of Indian scenery and 
manners.” 

‘The author arrived at Madras, and 
thus delineates the new country :— 

“1 landed with troops in the after- 
noon, and marched from the beach toa 
station or depot thirteen miles inland. 
lor three miles we moved along amid 
a curious talking crowd, perpetually 
changing. We followed a fine broad 
road, with avenues of trees ; passed 
the fort; and half a mile beyond it pas- 
sed continually, for a long distance, 
gateways leading to large garden-hou- 
ses in spacious compounds, until at 
length we left the signs of the presiden- 
cy behind us. With the exception of a 
few followers in employ, or seeking it, 
the crowds dropped off, and we pursu- 
ed our march unmolested. No,—l 
shall never forget the sweet and strange 
sensations which, as I went peacefully 
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forward, the new objects in nature ex- 
cited in my bosom. ‘The rich, broad- 
leaved plantain ; the gracefully droop- 
ing bamboo ; the cocoa nut, with that 
mat-like looking binding for every 
branch ; the branches themselves wav- 
ing with a feathery motion in the wind ; 
the bare lofty trunk and fan-leaf of the 
tall palm; the slender and elegant 
stem of the areca; the large aloes ; 
the prickly pear; the stately banian,* 
with its earth-seeking and reproductive 
drop-branches ; and among them birds, 
all strange in plumage and in note, save 
the parroquet (at home, the lady’s 
pet-bird in a gilded cage,) here spread- 
ing his bright green wings in happy 
fearless flight, and giving his natural 
and untaught scream. These, and 
more than I can name, were the novel- 
ties we looked upon. My dream of 
anticipation realized gave me a delight 
which found no expression in words. 
I felt grateful that I had been led and 
permitted to see India; I wondered at 
my own ignorance, and at the poverty 
of my imagination, when I reflected 
how much the realities around me dif- 
fered from what my fancy had painted 
them. How some things surpassed, 
and some fell short of my foolish ex- 
pectations ; and yet how natural, how 
easy all appeared! All so fitted and 
adapted by the hand of the bountiful 
and wise Creator, that, other than they 
were, they had deformed instead of 
decking the face of nature. It was 
late and dark when we reached Poona- 
mallee; and during the latter part of 
our mareh we had heavy rain. We 
found no fellow-countryman to wel- 
come us, but the mess-room was open 
and lighted, a table laid, and a crowd 
of smart, roguish-looking natives seem- 
ed waiting our arrival to seek service. 
“ Drenched to the skin, without 
changes of linen, or any bedding, we 
sat down to the repast provided ; and 
itwould have been difficult to have 
found in India, perhaps, at that moment, 
a more cheerful party than ours. 
_ “ Four or five clean-looking natives, 
in white dresses, with red or white tur- 
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bans, ear-rings of gold or with emerald 
drops, and large silver signet rings on 
their fingers, crowded round each chair, 
and watched our every glance to antic- 
ipate our wishes. Curries, vegetables, 
and fruits all new to us, were tasted 


and pronounced upon; and, after a 


meal, of which every one seemed to 
partake with grateful good-humour, 
we lay down forthe night. One atten- 
dant brought a small carpet, another a 
mat, others again a sheet or counter- 
pane, till all were provided with some- 
thing ; and thus closed our first even- 
ing in India. 

“ The morning-scene was very ludi- 
crous. Here a barber, uncalled for, 
was shaving a man as he still lay doz- 
ing; there another was cracking the 
joints of a man_half-dressed; here 
were two servants, one pouring water 
on, the other washing, .a Saheb’s 
hands. In spite of my efforts to pre- 
vent them, two well-dressed men were 


washing my feet ; and near me was a - 


lad dexterously putting on the clothes 
of a sleepy brother officer, as if he had 
been an infant under his care.” 

Soon after his arrival in India, our 
countryman went with his company 
from Madras to Bellary. [He says, 

“‘ Marching in this country is certain- 
ly pleasant, altho’ perhaps you rise too 
early for comfort. An hour before 
day-break you mount your horse ; and, 
travelling at an easy pace, reach your 
ground before the sun has any power 3 
and find a small tent pitched with break- 
fast ready on the table. Your large 
tent follows with couch and baggage, 
carried by bullocks and coolies ; and, 
before nine o’clock, you may be dressed 
and employed with your books, pen, or 
pencil. Mats, made of the fragrant 
roots of the Cuscus grass, are hung be- 
fore the doors of your tent to wind- 
ward, and, being constantly wetted, ad- 
mit, during the hottest winds, a cool, re- 
freshing air. 

“ Three o’clock is the common hour 
of dinner; and in the evening you ride, 
or stroll out on foot, as inclination 
leads. If your habits are those of a 





“ The banian-tree throws out fibres from its extreme branches, which taking root in the 
earth, again become parent stems; and in this manner, not unfrequently, produces a 


grove of great extent and singular beauty. 
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sportsman, and you are provided with 
dogs, gun, and hog-spear, you will al- 
most be sure to find amusement morn- 


‘Ing and evening. 


“The man of tamer habits, looks 
round and finds great and continual 
enjoyment in contemplating scenes and 
people, and a world so new to him. 

“¢ While our forefathers were clad in 
wolf-skin, dwelt in caverns, and lived 
upon the produce of the chace, the 
Hindoo lived as now;—as now, his 
princes were clothed in soft raiment, 
wore jewelled turbans, and dwelt in 
palaces.—As now, his haughty half- 
naked priests received his offerings in 
temples of hewn and sculptured gra- 
nite, and summoned him to rites as ab- 
surd, but yet more splendid and de- 
bauching than the present. His _cot- 
tage, garments, household utensils, and 
implements of husbandry or labour, 
the same as now. ‘Then, too, he wa- 
tered the ground with his foot by means 
of a plank balanced transversely on a 


~ Jofty Ne or drew from the deep bow- 


rie oon ) by the labour of his oxen, in 
large bags of leather, supplies of water 
to flow through the little channels by 
which their fields and gardens are in- 
tersected. His children were then 
taught to shape letters in the sand, and 
to write, and keep accounts on the dri- 
ed leaves of the palm or cocoa, by the 
village-schoolmaster. His wife ground 
corn at the same mill, or pounded it in 
a rude mortar with her neighbour. He 
could make purchases in a regular ba- 
gaar, change money at a shrofi’s,* or 
borrow it at usury, for the expenses of 
a wedding or festival. In short, all 
that the traveller sees around him of 
social or civilized life, of useful inven- 
tion or luxurious refinement, is of yet 
higher antiquity than the days of Alex- 
ander the Great. So that, in fact, the 
eye of the British officer looks upon 
the same forms and dresses, the same 
buildings, manners, and customs, on 
which the Macedonian troops gazed 
with the same astonishment.” 

The Indian villages are all nearly 
alike, “ you meet with the same figures 
and objects in most of them. The ry- 
ots, or cultivators, are almost always 


Hindoos. If the village be large and 
rich, you see numbers of sleek-looking, 
indolent Brahmins. All business, in 
places of any trade, is transacted by 
men of the Bhyse or Banian cast, who 
are shroffs, merchants, shopkeepers, 
and clerks: the classes generally wear 
vests of muslin, cotton, or silk, large 
loincloths, and good turbans. The ry- 
ots, who are of the Soodra cast, wear 
very small clothes round the middle, 
and coarse turbans. You find the 
Chehteree, or fighting-cast, dressed ac- 
cording to their means, with vest, tur- 
ban, and sash, or with Brahmin-like 
loin cloths ; and they will labour on 
their own land when not on military 
service. 

“ The subject of the casts and sects 
among the Hindoos has been so fully 
and so ably discussed, that it is not 
necessary for me to enter further on it 
than briefly to show the system. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the Brahmins rank 
pre-eminently first; they are privileged 
to officiate as priests to the gods, sup- 
posed to meditate continually on things 
divine, and live upon the industry of 
the other three. The second, or Cheh- 
tree cast, is considered noble; from 
this princes are, or rather used to be, 
chosen; from this men are trained to 
the use of arms and military service. 
The third, or Bhyse cast, conduct all 
the details of business, commerce, and 
all the internal trade. In the fourth, or 
Soodra,; are comprised all labourers, 
artizans, and manufacturers. All oth- 
ers of the native population of India, 
and they are numerous, are chandalas or 
emonets, and perform the lowest offices 
of toil and dradgery.” 

On his march the author first wit- 
nessed the amazing docility of the el- 
ephant, which he relates in these words ; 

—* While breakfast was getting ready, 
I amused myself with looking at a bag- 
gage elephant and a few camels, which 
some servants, returning with a gen- 
eral’s tents from the Deccan, were in 
the act of loading. The intelligent 
obedience of the elephant is well 
known; but to look upon this huge 
and powerful monster kneeling down 
at the mere bidding of the “human 





* Shroff, an Indian banker, or money-changer, 
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voice; and, when he has risen again, 
to see him protrude his trunk for the 
foot of his mahout or attendant, to help 
him into his seat; or, bending the 
joint of his hind leg, make a step for 
him to climb up behind, and then, if 
anv loose cloths or cords fall off, witha 
dog-like docility pick them up with 
his proboscis and put them up again, 
will delight and surprise long after it 
ceases to be novel. When loaded, 
this creature broke offa large branch 
from the lofty tree near which he stood, 
and quietly fanned and fly-flapped him- 
self, with all the nonchalance of an in- 
dolent woman of fashion, till the cam- 
els were ready. ‘These animals also 
kneel to be laden.” 

Sut at Tikaree (long after) he saw 
still more extraordinary proofs of the 
sagacity of the elephant. He is 
speaking of a British colonel: “ This 
gentleman was a very great sportsman, 
and beat the country right and left as 
he went along. His elephant, a large 
female, uncommonly well trained, per- 
fectly astonished me by her sagacity. 
[tis generally known, that this noble 
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animal beats jungle for large game ; 
and, although we met with none, still 
I had the opportunity of seeing into 
how thick and apparently impervious 
jungle it will force its way. But it was 
the perfect dog-like manner in which 
she put up small game that surprised 
me ; carefully putting up from the low 
tufted grass in which they nestle, those 
smallest of game-birds, the quail. My 
companion killed from his howdah in 
this manner, without dogs, both hares 


and black partridge, a few yards only 


from the roadside.” 

A little further on, at Ellichpoor, he 
mentions another sp:cies of sport. 
‘“‘ | saw here several of those hunting 
cheetas or leopards, merely hooded and 
tied up under an open shed in the 
street. For the chase, they are taken 
out onacar; brought near a herd of 
deer ; and then being unhooded and 
slipped at them, they fix on one, and 
fasten it down till it is taken from them. 
If they miss their spring, they never 
pursue, but slink back to their keepers. 
Vhey are very beautiful creatures.” 
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OF REMARKABLE CHARACTERS OF THE LAST AGE. 


MODES OF EXPRESSION. 
Hee of Birmitgham, has given, 
£8 in tis Lifessome aceount of all his 
family ; and,amoug the rest,of bis daugh- 
ler Catharine, who ‘* came into the 
World before her time, and perhaps was 
the smallest human being ever seen, 
Curiosity led me (says he,) when a 
Month old, to shut ber up for a moment 
inthe smail drawer of a bureau, with all 
her habiliments,” &e. Tis dear little 
animal (since the author of the Miser 
Married) had been two days in the 
world betore I took the least notice of 
her,” Xe. This is a new system of 
Minute biography, which deserves rec- 
ord. ‘The same Birmingham Hutton, 
In detailing the life of bis father, writes 
exactly thus: * After a miserable life, 
pressed down hy affliction, he departed 
December 13, 1758, Ai the age of sixly- 
seven, five feet seven, corpulent, weigh- 
ing about sixteen stone,” 


PIOUS LIBERTIES. 

By this term we may be supposed to 
mean, that familiarity of writing and 
speaking, with respect to sacred things, 
of which nations and individuals have 
been alike guilty, but which not unfre- 
quently border upon blasphemy. ‘That 
individuals have so committed them- 
selves, the following instances will 
shew; that nations have done the 
same, let the baptism of their orders 
and institutions attest: but as we have 
a chapter to bestow on that particular 
assumption of the human mind, no 
further notice need appear in this place. 
There seems, however, to be a hanker- 
ing in the spirit of man for this vigour 
beyond the law of right reasoning and 
speaking, even among those who are 
superior to the slang of sectarians; for 
they cannot do without it. Perhaps a 
fervent desire to shine by the use of 
striking appropriations may be the 
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eause, for it is not always irreverence : 
but; whatever it may be, the effect is 
ludicrously eccentric, and as such finds 
a place here. 


A Mr. Stirling, who was minister of 
the Barony church of Glasgow, during 
the war, which this and other countries 
maintained against the insatiable am- 
bition of Lewis XIV. in that part of 
his prayer which related to public af- 
fairs, used to beseech the Lord that 
he would take the haughty tyrant of 
France, and shake him over the mouth 
of hell; “but, good Lord,” added the 
worthy man, “ dinna let him fa’ in.” 
This curious prayer being mentioned 
to Lewis, he laughed heartily at this 
new and ingenious method of punishing 
ambition,and frequently afterwards gave 
as a toast, “ the good Scotch parson !” 


In a funeral-sermon found in a large 
folio volume, entitled the Last Actions 
of a Portuguese Duke of Cadaval, there 
is an extraordinary burst of pious elo- 
quence. The preacher thus apostro- 
phizes the grave: “O grave! art thou 
not ashamed! dost thou not blush, O 
grave! to devour so noble a personage !” 


The famous Hugh Peters, one of the 
fanatics of Cromwell’s time, preaching 
on. Psalm evii. 7,—‘ We led them 
forth by the right way, that they might 
go to the city of habitation,” —told his 
audience that God was forty years 
leading Israel through the wilderness 
to Canaan, which was not forty days 
march; but that God’s way was a 
great way about. He then made a 
circumflex on his cushion, and said that 
the Israclites were led “crinkledom 
cum crankledom.”—(See the story at 
large, in the Parliamentary History. 


One of Whitfield’s flights of oratory 
is related on the authority of David 
Hume. “After a solemn pause, Mr. 
Whitfield thus addressed his audience : 
—‘ The attendant angel is just about to 
leave the threshold, and ascend to hea- 
ven ; and shall he ascend and not bear 
with him the news of one sinner,among 
all the multitude, reclaimed from the 
error of his ways!’ To give the greater 
effect to this exclamation, he stamped 
with his foot, lifted up his hands and 
eyes to heaven, and cried aloud, ‘ Stop, 
Gabriel stop, Gabriel! stop, ere you 
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enter the sacred portals, and yet carry 
with you the news of one sinner con- 
verted to God !’” Hume added, that 
this address was accompanied with 
such animated, yet natural, action, that 
it surpassed any thing he ever saw or 
heard in any other preacher. It is re- 
ported of the same eloquent and power- 
ful but eccentric preacher, George 
Whitfield, that, in a sermon, exhorting 
his hearers to read their Bibles more 
than they did, he added, “Ilove to 
see the Word of God well thumbed, 
as if it had been read till the inside is 
dirty: but there are some whose Bi- 
bles, I grieve to say it, lie in a corner 
so outwardly covered with dust, that 
damnation may be traced on it with 
the finger in legible characters.” When 
Whitfield was at Aberdeen, he was in- 
vited to preach inthe pulpit of the 
church, of which there were co-pastors. 
One of them, however, was hostile, 
and in the afternoon, when it was his 
turn, began his prayers as usual, but, 
in the midst of them named Whitfield 
by name, whom he knew to be then 
present, and intreated the Lord to 
forgive the dishonour that had been 
put upon him, when that man was 
suffered to preach in that pulpit.”— 
(Southey’s Life af Wesley, &c. ) 

There was a visionary who flourish- 
ed in the last century. He was at the 
expense of having a plate engraved, in 
which he is represented kneeling be- 
fore a crucifix, with a label from his 
mouth, “ Lord Jesus, do you love me ©” 
Irom that of Jesus proceeded another 
label, “ Yes, most illustrious and most 
learned Sigerius, crowned poet of his 
imperial majesty, and most worthy 
rector of the University of Wittenberg, 
yes, I love you.” 

In Spain, plays are performed for 
the benefit of the Virgin and saints, 
and balls are given for the deliverance 
of souls from purgatory. On an occa- 
sion of the above kind, a play-bill was 
exhibited, couched in the following 
terms :—To the Empress of Heaven, 
mother of the Eternal World, the lead- 
ing-star of all Spain, the consolation, 
faithful sentinel and bulwark of all 
Spaniards, the most holy Mary. For 
her benefit, and for the increase of her 
worship, the comedians of Seville will 
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perform a very pleasant comedy, enti- 
tled El Legatario. 

Mr. Northcote tells.us, that a - cler- 
gyman, a friend of Mr. Opie’s, declar- 
ed to him, that he once delivered one 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses to 
the Royal Academy, from the pulpit, 
as a sermon, with no other alteration 
but in such words as made it applica- 
ble to morals instead of the fine arts. 

Matthew Henry, in his Exposition, 
has this odd way of expounding part of 
the ninth chapter of Judges :—‘ We 
are here told by what acts Abimelech 
got into the saddle—none would have 
dreamed of making such a fel/ow as he 
king—see how he had wheedled them 
into the choice—he hired into his ser- 
vice the scum and scoundrels of the 
country.—Jotham was really a fine 
gentleman. The Shechemites, that 
set Abimelech wp, were the first to 
kick him off. The Shechemites said 
all the ill they could of him in their ¢a- 
ble-talk ; they drank healths to his con- 
fusion ;—well—Gaal’s interest in She- 
chem is soon at an end—Exit Gaal.” 

Among the French devotional pieces, 
burlesque has ever reigned in the titles 
of their books of piety; as, ‘the 
Snuffers of Divine Love;’ ‘The Spir- 
itual Mustard-Pot, to make the Soul 
sneeze with Devotion ;? ‘The Capu- 
chin, booted and spurred forParadise.’ 

Scott, in his Christian Life, speaking 
of sinners going to heaven, said, They 
would find themselves like pigs ina 
drawing-room ! 

‘That an oddity of expression should 
be occasionally introduced in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries is no 
way surprising ; but, would one expect 
such a passage as the following? Mr. 
Tavernier, in 1555, begins a sermon 
thus :—“ Arriving at the Mount of St. 
Mary’s, in the stage where I now stand, 
I have brought you some fine Lisculie. 
baked in the oven of charity, carefully 
conserved for the chickens of the 
church, the sparrows of the Spirit, and 
the sweet swallows of salvation.” 

One of the Scotch Presbyterians, 
holding forth against the observance of 
Christmas,said, ‘Ye will say, sirs ! good 
ould youle-day ; I tell you, good old 

Fool-day ! You will say it is a brave holi- 
day ; I tel] you it is a brave belly-day ! 
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Brother Carey says, in his Journal, 
Jan. 26, 1796, ** Found much pleasure 
in reading Edwards's Sermon on the 
Justice of God in the Damnation of 
Sinners.” Again, Feb. 6, 1796, “I 
am now in my study ; and oh! it isa 
sweet place, because of the presence of 
God with the vilest of men—it is at the 
top of the house. I bave but one win- 
dow in it.”—Dr.Carey would not write 
so now. He is becomea Sir Wm.Jones 
in learning. 

There are #ome such liberties of a 
poetical nature. Enthusiasts will make 
free. Read the following parts of Mo- 
ravian hymns, upon their favourite sub- 
jects—wounds, nail prints, &c. :— 

* How bright appeareth the Wound’s-star 
In heaven's firmament from far ! 

And round the happy places 
Of the true Wound’s church here below, 
In at each window they shine so, 

Directly on our faces. 

Dear race of grace, 

Sing thou hymns on 

Four holes of crimson 

And side pierced : 
Bundle (burden) this of all the blessed.” 
Again, on other favourite subjects— 


‘¢ What is now to children the dearest thing 
here ? 

To be the Lamb’s lambkins and chickens 
most dear. 

Such lambkins are nourished with food 
which is best: 

Such chickens sit safely and warm in the 
nest.” 


And— 


“And when Satan at an hour 

Comes our chickens to devour, 

Let the children’s angels say, 

These are Christ’s chicks—go thy way.”” 
And there is a hymn to be found in the 
Gospel Magazine for August, 1808, 
called the Believer’s Marriage to Christ, 


which cannot be repeated. 


The elder Wesley had a clerk, who 
was a whig, like his master, and a poet 
also, of a very original kind. “One 
Sunday, immediately after sermon, he 
said, with an audible voice, ‘ Let us 
sing, to the praise and glory of God, a 
hymn, of my own composing.’” It 
was short and sweet, and run thus :— 


King William is come home, come home, 
King William home is come ; 

Therefore let us together sing 

The hymn that’s called Te D’um. 


( Wesley’s Works, vol. 15, p. 109.) 
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ANTS. 
Men, in general, are such slaves to 
the pleasant abuse of words, that natu- 
ralists themselves, in describing the 


- white ants of Senegal, speak of the 


king and queen, and almost go so far 
as to point out the colonel. major, and 
captain of the guards. Consult what 
has been said of these marvellous ants, 
who construct, on a large scale, build- 
ings of from fifteen to twenty feet in 
height. You will there find the king 
and the queen, who, as the naturalist 
observes, when once they have entered 
their cells, are not permitted to aban- 
don them. Afterwards come the sol- 
dier-ants : they are formed for labour, 
and to them the labour is apportioned. 
The ants who view their toil compose 
the nobility.—But it seems an elephant 
may be swallowed in eight hours by 
these creatures. “ Smeathman told us, 
about twelve years ago, how an im- 
mense body of African ants, which ap- 
peared, as they moved forwards, like 
the whole earth in agitation, covered 
and suddenly arrested a solemn ele- 
phant, as he grazed unsuspiciously on 
the plain: he told us, too, that, in 
eight hours time, no trace was left 
either of the devastery or devasted, ex- 
cepting the skeleton of the noble crea- 
ture neatly licked ;—a standing proof 
of the power of numbers against single 
force.” —{ Piozzi’s Tour in Italy, vol. 
1, p. 127.) We give the above in 
Mrs. P’s identical and beautiful phra- 
seology : it isa pity we are not inform- 
ed whether the ants got safe home 
after their elephantine repletion. The 
ants of Herodotus need no longer ex- 
cite surprise after the above ; and more 
especially as the Athenian gardens (see 
Dodweli’s Tour) abound with such as 
carry large wasps away in their mouths 
with seeming facility. 
CORK TREE. 

Itis generally believed, that cork is the 
bark of the cork-tree: on the contrary, it is 
an excrescence formed by exudation on the 
euticle, or outer bark of the tree. The trees 
are stripped the first time before they are 
twenty years old, and generally once in 
eight or ten years after. It would appear, 
this contributes to their health and vigour ; 
for if left unstripped, they begin to decay 


in a few years, and, in 50 or 60 years, a 
whole plantation, thus neglected, is des- 
troyed ; but those regularly peeled live and 
thrive more than 200 years. When the 
cork is removed, an exudation takes place, 
which acquires consistency by the action of 
the air, and thus the succeeding layer of 
cork is formed. The oldest trees afford the 
best cork, which, after every successive 
peeling, improves in quality. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF KENILWORTA, &c. 


These designs have just reached us, and 
we shall describe, as concisely as we can, 
the illustrations with which Mr. Leslie’s 
pencil and the burins of several eminent 
engravers, have gilded the refined gold of 
this admirable romance. Inthese matters 
the artist has a difficult task. 

The frontispiece represents Goldthred, 
the Mercer of Abingdon, interrupted by 
Tony Foster, in his ride through Cumaor- 
park. Itis aclever sketch, the characters 
well treated ; and if Foster’s balon were a 
cudgel, and if the lady had a taffeta hat on, 
we should say it was perfect, even though 
the attitude of the latter is not good. 

The first plate of the countess, attended 
by Janet, engraved by C. Heath, is ele- 
gant and beautiful. The females are true 
to the text, and the accessories most appro- 
priate. 

The second, Wayland Smith, relating the 
history of his life, possesses great effect in 
the Rembrandt manner. Wayland himself 
is not am uncommon portrait, but the boy 
is new, and his countenance with the light 
upon it is admirable. The engraver’s name 
is Rolls, and the execution does him infinite 
credit, though a little mannered. 

The third is Raleigh, spreading his cloak, 
engraved by J. Scott, and an indifferent 
print. The queen’s eyes are bleared, and 
the lord, on whose arm she leans, is looking 
at vacuum. We cannot tell whether Mr. 
Leslie or Mr. Scott is answerable for this 
abortive design. 

The fourth represents Lambourn drunk, 
in Cumnor garden, with Foster and the 
Astrologer, engraved by J. Romney. It is 
a fine characteristic groupe, and excellently 
done. Perhaps, in drawing, the drunkard 
ought to be more on his legs, but the artist 
may plead that his hero has overdrawn. 

The fifth print is an exquisite idea of the 
entry of Elizabeth into Kenilworth, en- 
graved by Engleheart. The conception and 
execution are alike splendid. 

The sixth and last,the meeting of Leices- 
ter and the Countess, at Kenilworth (en- 
graver, Rolls) is but so so, and in the com- 
mon style of frontispieces to tragedies. His 
lordship’s right leg is infinitely too long, 
even for strides at empire, and the lady 
looks as if her dress were ragged and patch- 
ed; the shadow on her cheek is also bad ; 
but, taken altogether, these ornaments are 
not unworthy of Kenilworth. 





